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Mr. P. J. NoEt BAKER, M.P., as Chairman of the meeting of 
the Institute held on March 28th, 1930, said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been asked to open the pro- 
ceedings to-night by saying a few words about Lord Balfour, 
whose death has occurred since the last meeting that was held in 
this Institute. Everyone who had the privilege of the personal 
-acquaintanceship of Lord Balfour has been mourning him this last 
week as they mourn the loss of a friend. No one could have even 
a slight acquaintance with him without feeling the whimsical 
grace of his personality, and the subtle but unequalled charm 
which he brought into all his relationships with other people. To 
everyone who knew him (and there are many in this room who did) 
there has been, in his loss, a sense of grief that there should be left 
to us nothing but a memory of one of the greatest personalities of 
the present generation. 

But to-night, at this meeting, we mourn him, not on personal 
grounds, but rather as members of this Institute, for which he did 
so much. Lord Balfour was present at the inaugural meeting of 
the Institute in 1920. It was he who, on that occasion, seconded 
the Resolution, moved by Lord Grey, that an Institute be con- 
stituted for the study of international questions, to be called the 
British Institute of International Affairs. At that same meeting 
Lord Balfour was elected as a permanent President of the Institute, 
and on many an occasion thereafter he presided at the meetings 
which the Institute held. In 1923 he took the chair for our 


speaker of to-night. At various other important meetings he 
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likewise honoured the Institute by his presence—when Lord Cecil 
came to talk of the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 1924; 
when the Prime Minister of Belgium, M. Jaspar, came to talk of 
Belgian politics; when Sir Herbert Samuel came to speak of 
Palestine under the Mandate so lately as 1927; again in 1927 when 
Sir Robert Borden came to speak of the work of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926; and it was Lord Balfour who gave the first 
wireless talk for the Institute at the invitation of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The subject which he took for the 
purpose of this first wireless address is, perhaps, of particular 
interest—‘ The change in the methods of conducting foreign 
affairs implied in the establishment of the League of Nations.” 
From first to last, and even in the last months of his life, Lord 
Balfour took a personal interest in the affairs of the Institute. It 
was only last June that he made a presentation to the Library of 
his copies of the Admiralty Handbooks. We may fairly say, 
therefore, that Lord Balfour did much for the Institute. We can 
also say that he did even more to promote the purposes for which 
this Institute has been created. Few men have so impressed 
their personality upon the course of international affairs in the ten 
years that followed the cataclysm of the World War. Few men 
have left so many permanent monuments behind them. The 
Balfour Declaration associates his name with one of the greatest 
experiments in political government which has ever been 
attempted. . We cannot use the word “ Disarmament ”’ without 
remembering that it was he who, by his courage, carried through 
to its successful conclusion the first, and’ the greatest, of the 
Disarmament Conferences that have yet been held. We cannot 
speak of the League of Nations without remembering that in the 
first three years of the League of Nations Lord Balfour, by his 
constant attendance at the meetings of the Council, and of the 
Assembly, did very much to create the spirit of the League, and to 
mould the form and the traditions of its institutions. If you go 
- through his record in the League, on every kind of topic, from 
Prisoners of War to Austrian Reconstruction, from the Settlement 
of Greek refugees to the greater political questions like Vilna and 
Upper Silesia, you wiil find that while he was there, representing 
our country, little happened that did not happen under his 
leadership, and that in all that went forward he had a master’s 
share. In the British Commonwealth of Nations he will be re- 
membered also by what is known to history as the Balfour Report 
of 1926, the Report by which the immensely difficult, and very 
urgent and important problem of the International Status of the 
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Dominions was, if not finally and completely solved, at least put 
far on the road towards solution. I think, therefore, we may say 
that by his share in the actual conduct of practical international 
politics Lord Balfour did much to achieve the purposes for which 
this Institute was created. And in all that he did he was inspired 
and actuated by the spirit of the Institute. He brought no 
prejudices to his work; he brought a clear and an unbiassed 
judgment; in everything he had the spirit of impartial but con- 
structive realism for which the Institute stands. For these 
reasons he has powerfully helped to create that new thinking 
about international relations which is the major purpose for 
which this Institute was born. Therefore I say again that we, 
to-night, mourn the loss of Lord Balfour as a great Englishman, a 
great statesman, a great thinker, and a great leader of the move- 
ment which, in this Institute, we try to serve. 





EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES: 
THE PROBLEM OF SANCTIONS 


Paper read on March 25th, 1930" 
By Puitip Kerr, Marquess oF Loruian, C.H. 


Mr. P. J. Nort Baker, M.P., in the Chair. 


I MAKE no apology for opening a discussion on this subject 
to-day, because every day is driving it more and more to the 
centre of the international stage. It is now agreed, I think, by 
all thinking men and women, that the alternatives before man- 
kind are either to develop and perfect an international structure 
for the settlement of interstate disputes by pacific means along 
the general lines of the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Pact of Paris, or to drift back towards that international 
anarchy and competition in armaments which inevitably spell 
world war. Yet there are two main difficulties in the way of 
progress. On the one hand there seems no prospect, as the present 
Naval Conference shows, of reducing armaments to the purely 
defensive level or of abolishing that overwhelming military pre- 
ponderance of France and her associates behind the Treaties of 
Versailles and Trianon, both of which are essential to lasting 
peace, because Europe has, as yet, no effective confidence in the 
security afforded by the League or the Peace Pact. On the 
other hand, the United States, the most powerful single State 
in the world, while the principal author of the Pact of Paris for 
the total renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy, 
and strongly in favour of disarmament, is not a member of the 
League and has entered into no general international arrangement 
for the pacific settlement of disputes or for preventing war. 

Immediately after the War there was nothing for Europe to 
do save to make the best of the League of Nations in its trun- 
cated form. But I do not think it is open to doubt to-day that 
the question of whether the world is to move towards peace or 
war now turns upon whether we can find a basis for co-operation 
between Europe, or rather Western Europe, and the United States. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to discuss whether such a basis 
exists or can be found. 


I 


In order to put the problem into perspective, I propose to 
begin by a brief historical retrospect of that remarkable movement 
for the settlement of international disputes by other methods than 
war—what is broadly called the Peace Movement—which had its 
birth in the agonies of the World War. The basic work for that 
movement was mostly done during the War itself, and it is clear 
to the historical student that the League of Nations Commission 
and the Peace Conference itself at Paris accepted, almost without 
alteration, the fundamental ideas which were embodied in what 
are known as the Phillimore Report of March 1918, the House 
and Wilson plans of July 1918, and the Smuts Memorandum of 
December 1918. In these documents taken together are clearly 
set forth the three ideas upon which the League of Nations itself 
was founded. The first was regular conference of all the nations 
of the earth for the consideration of their common affairs. The 
primary corrective to the exaggerated national egoism which 
inevitably ends in war was to be the constitutional unity and the 
regular assembly of the whole human family in a Parliament of 
man. The second idea was a solemn agreement among all nations 
that they would not go to war without submitting their disputes 
of whatever kind either to judicial or arbitral settlement, or to 
impartial investigation and report by the League during a reason- 
able period of time, though war itself was not outlawed as an 
ultimate resort. The third idea was agreement that if any nation 
broke this undertaking and went to war without permitting 
investigation and report, such a war was to be the concern of the 
whole world, which would enforce sanctions against the Covenant- 
breaker, that is, economically isolate it, and possibly take naval 
and military action against it also. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations as it now exists 
embodies these basic ideas without alteration, though there was 
a considerable elaboration by the Paris Commission as to the 
composition and functions of Council and Assembly, Secretariat, 
mandates and so forth. 

The only battle on these fundamentals which was fought at 
Paris was about sanctions. The French delegates, supported by 
some other nations, were not satisfied with what is now Article 16, 
and thought that the provisions about coercion should be made 
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much stronger. M. Bourgeois, the principal French delegate in the 
eighth meeting of the Commission, proposed three additions to 
Article 16. The first was that “in case one of the parties... . 
should not accept the verdict of the Court or a decision unanimously 
rendered by the Council or the Assembly, the Council shall ask the 
associated governments to apply appropriate sanctions.” The 
second addition was that ‘‘a force should be created, a force so 
superior to that of all nations or all alliances that no nation or com- 
bination of nations can challenge or resist it.” The third addition 
was that the Council should “ establish an international control of 
troops and armaments and members agree to submit themselves 
to it in all good faith. It will fix the conditions under which the 
permanent existence and organisation of an international force 
may be assured, having due regard, in determining the number 
of troops, not only to the relative strength of the different States, 
but also to the risks to which they are exposed by their 
geographical situation and the nature of their frontiers.” 

This proposal, however, stoutly as it was urged, was defeated 
by the even stouter opposition of the British and American dele- 
gations. President Wilson, it may be noted in passing, objected 
to it not only because it would be contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States, but because, as he said, “if we organise from 
now onwards an international army, it would appear that we 
were substituting international militarism for national militar- 
ism.” The Covenant which emerged at Paris was in essence that 
which had commended itself to the British and American students 
of the problem, and it is this Covenant which, in these matters, 
stands unaltered to this day. 


II 


The League of Nations on the basis of the Paris Covenant was 
successfully established at Geneva in 1920, largely through the 
‘courage and determination of the late Lord Balfour and of Lord 
Cecil, two of our own Presidents. It was, however, almost im- 
mediately subjected to tests from two sides. 

The first test came from across the Atlantic. The Covenant 
was rejected by the United States—an act which weakened its 
effective authority in South America also. It is important that 
we should understand the reasons which led to its rejection by 
the Senate. It was rejected in some measure because it became 
involved in party politics, and in some measure because its true 
nature was largely misunderstood and misrepresented. But the 
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fundamental reason—the reason which gave substance to the 
opposition—was because membership in the League seemed to 
involve the United States in permanent political and military 
entanglement in Europe. And to the American mind it involved 
this entanglement precisely because of Article 10—the uncon- 
ditional undertaking not only to respect but to protect the terri- 
torial integrity of members against external aggression—and 
because of Article 16—the unconditional obligation to take 
economic sanctions, possibly followed by military and naval 
sanctions, against any Covenant-breaker. Senator Lodge, the 
then Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
in his speech to the Senate of August 12th, 1919, said— 


“The broad fact remains that if any member of the League 
suffering from external aggression should appeal directly to the 
United States for support (under Article 10), the United States 
would be bound to give that support in its own capacity and 
without reference to the action of the other Powers because the 
United States itself is bound.” 


And he went on to say that 


“ this illustrates the point which to me is the most objectionable 
in the League as it stands: the right of other Powers to call out 
American troops and American ships to go to any part of the 
world, an obligation we are bound to fulfil under the terms of 
the Treaty.” 


In regard to Article 16 he said— 


“ Any analysis of the provisions of this League Covenant 
brings out in startling relief one great fact. Whatever may be 
said, it is not a League of peace; it is an alliance. . . . The develop- 
ment of international law is neglected. The Court which is to 
decide disputes brought before it fills but a small place. The 
conditions for which this League provides are political conditions, 
not judicial questions, to be reached by the Executive Council 
and the Assembly, purely political bodies without any trace of a 
judicial character about them. Such being its machinery ... it 
exhibits the most marked characteristic of an alliance—that its 
decisions are to be carried out by force. Those Articles [and he 
mentions I0, 11 and 16] upon which the whole structure rests are 
Articles which provide for the use of force, that is, for war.” 


Such being the interpretation put upon the Covenant by the 
Republican Party—and remember it was not a wholly unreason- 
able interpretation of the text and one which was stressed, so far 
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as Article 10 was concerned, by President Wilson himself—it is 
not very surprising that the decision of the Senate to reject the 
Covenant was confirmed by the American people by an over- 
whelming majority in 1920, for acceptance of the League seemed 
to imply reversal of the strongest national tradition in American 
political life. The United States itself originated in a struggle 
to throw off the control of Europe. For 150 years its people 
have been engaged, and successfully engaged, in the tremendous 
experiment of creating a new type of democratic society on the 
North American continent, totally different from the old dynastic, 
class-divided and war-ridden civilisation of Europe. North 
America has been {peopled by individuals who left Europe to 
escape from political, religious or economic oppression, to make 
fresh lives freely for themselves in the New World. Europe, 
even to the Canadian eyes of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was the world’s 
“ vortex of militarism ”’—the fountain of military despotisms, 
racial feuds, gigantic armaments and war. The history of the 
United States itself centred about the tradition that it would 
disinterest itself in Europe if Europe would refrain from political 
interference in the New World. So it is not very surprising, I 
repeat, that the United States, looking at the long record of 
European strife, refused to compromise what it believed to be 
its own characteristic contribution to world progress, by entering 


into a League which seemed to bind it, not only to try to 
pacify Europe, but to participate in arms in all its unending 
quarrels. 


III 


The second test to the Covenant came from Europe. France, 
and certain other nations with her, took exactly the opposite view 
of the Covenant from that taken in the United States—they felt 
that the obligations it imposed upon the members of the League 

‘to come to one another’s assistance in the event of war, were so 
weak as to be almost worthless. Their view of Europe, on the 
other hand, was much the same, namely, that it was a continent 
inhabited by peoples (especially the Germans) who could not be 
trusted to be reasonable, to live up to their treaty obligations, or 
not to attack one another, and that the Covenant would only be 
respected if every member of the League was pledged in the 
most specific terms to come to the assistance of any other member 
who was attacked, with armed forces operating on land, sea and 
in the air. I cannot say that the French view of Europe was any 
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more unreasonable, in the light of its history, than was the 
American view. Both, indeed, showed a certain lack of faith in 
possibilities not yet seen by the eye. The French remedy, 
however, was not neutrality but to bring forward once again 
the proposals for endowing the League with force which had 
been rejected by the Peace Conference, though in somewhat 
different forms. 

This proposal to implement the Covenant, however, rapidly 
became merged in two other issues. On the one hand, the bene- 
ficiaries under the Treaties of Peace endeavoured to make not 
the Covenant alone but the Treaties of Versailles and Trianon the 
basis of the constitution of the new Europe. Not only did they 
want to organise armed force behind the Covenant but to develop 
a form of pacific procedure which would ensure that in the last 
resort disputes should be submitted to judicial or arbitral process, 
because such legal process must necessarily take the Treaties of 
Versailles, Trianon, etc. as the political constitution of Europe, 
and would make it almost impossible legally to modify the treaty 
settlement in any important respect. The defeated Powers and 
far-sighted students of the League, however, objected to this 
because they realised that while stability might be the need of 
Europe at the moment, adequate means for modifying treaties 
to conform to changing circumstances, as contemplated under 
Article 19 of the Covenant, would certainly be the condition of 
lasting peace in the future. 

On the other hand was the problem of disarmament. Article 8 
of the Covenant had recognised that if the new machinery of the 
League was to be effective, a large reduction of armaments was 
essential. Obviously, if every nation remained armed to the 
teeth, not only would fear and suspicion continue to dominate 
Europe, and strategic considerations continue to override justice, 
but it would be proof that nobody had real confidence in the 
power of the League to secure the just settlement of international 
disputes by pacific means and to prevent war. In this case also 
there were two schools of opinion. There were those who con- 
sidered that national disarmament could only advance in propor- 
tion to the elaboration of water-tight arrangements for what 
Article 8 describes as “‘ the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.” There were also those who, while 
admitting the necessity for common action against a Covenant- 
breaker, were convinced that international militarism would be 
as disastrous as national militarism, and that the best road to 
security was disarmament all round, which would remove fear 
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and make far more effective the bloodless economic methods of 
dealing with a Covenant-breaker prescribed in Article 16 of the 
Covenant. 

These controversies in Europe about the Covenant and its 
development were fought around three documents. 

The first was the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This 
treaty, drafted in 1923, followed on the realisation by the League 
“that a certain number of States are not in a position to con- 
template a reduction of their armaments without receiving in 
exchange a guarantee of their security,” and, in the words of that 
admirable historian of the League, Mr. Wilson Harris, it “ laid 
down as fundamental that, on the one hand, a State prepared to 
reduce or limit its arms shall receive in return a guarantee of 
defence by its neighbours, and, on the other hand, a State claiming 
this defence must first have fulfilled the necessary condition of 
reduction or limitation.” The draft treaty further provided that 
the Council should adjudicate as to who was the aggressor and 
the form in which assistance could be most effectively rendered, 
and that it ought to apply regionally and not universally, 7.e. in 
Europe, Asia, North, Central and South America, and Africa. 

‘This draft treaty, however, never got beyond the stage of dis- 
cussion, for it was superseded by the second document, the 

' Geneva Protocol of 1924, which under the famous slogan, 
‘ security, arbitration and disarmament,” improved and simpli- 
fied a procedure for compulsory arbitration, defined aggression as 
a refusal of the pacific procedure laid down in the Covenant and 
the Protocol itself, and gave to the sanctions under Article 16 
what Mr. Wilson Harris calls ‘‘ much more definition and force.” 
It also provided for the meeting of an international conference 
to consider a programme for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments to meet immediately after the Protocol itself had been 
ratified by a sufficient number of States. The Protocol, as 
everybody will remember, was signed by forty-four nations, but 
-was “‘ torpedoed” mainly by the refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to assume those additional obligations which it entailed, 
and without which the other signatories did not think it worth 
while to proceed. 

The third document was the Locarno Pact, the only one which 
was ratified. The essence of the Locarno Pact was that it was 
a regional agreement providing for the security of its signatories, 
i.e. France, Germany, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, on the basis 
of their mutually renouncing war and mutually accepting arbitra- 
tion or conciliation as the method of settling disputes between 
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them—a system reinforced by a British and Italian guarantee of 
the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. It provided also for the 
entry of Germany into the League of Nations. 

The Locarno Treaties ended the struggle in Europe about 
security and the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles which 
followed the failure to ratify the Anglo-American Treaty of 
Guarantee to France. They left the structure of the League intact 
because the additional guarantees required by France were given 
in a local or regional form. As such, they afforded some real 
stability and hope to Europe. They resulted in a certain reduc- 
tion in armaments in France and elsewhere through the shortening 
of the period of military service and so forth. But they produced 
no general measure of disarmament. Nor did they alter the central 
fact that the real guarantee against a change in the political 
structure of Europe was the maintenance by France, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania of a military preponderance which 
placed Germany and Hungary at their mercy and made it certain 
that the Treaties of Versailles and Trianon could not be modified 
except with their consent. 

Thus the Covenant itself has so far survived practically 
unchanged, though it can hardly yet be said to be the constitu- 
tional basis of European peace, for the reason I have just given. 
One important “ convention,” however, is growing up about its 
interpretation. Partly owing to the difficulty of dealing with 
the neutral trade of the United States, partly owing to the 
inherent uselessness of taking only partial action to apply 
economic sanctions, it is now generally recognised that the 
obligation which rests upon League members to sever economic 
relations with a Covenant-breaker ‘“ immediately” should be 
taken to mean after the Council has considered the circumstances 
and proffered advice as to what should be done. This “ con- 
vention ” was embodied in a draft amendment to the Covenant 
in 1922, but has not yet received a sufficient number of 
ratifications. 


IV 


During all these European controversies, however, opinion in 
the United States did not stand still. While Europe had accepted 
the Covenant but had failed to make any progress towards dis- 
armament, the United States, while rejecting what it believed to 
be warlike entanglements, took disarmament more seriously than 
any other great Power. At the Washington Conference of 
1921-2, while insisting on “ parity ” with Great Britain, she sank 
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over 450,000 tons of partly constructed warships in return for 
the abandonment of the major part of the British and Japanese 
battleship programmes. After a second but abortive attempt 
to complete a naval agreement at Geneva in 1927, followed by 
the adoption of a cruiser-building programme commensurate 
with that of Great Britain, she made her first move in the 
political field by becoming the principal sponsor of the Pact 
of Paris (1928), an instrument under which practically all the 
nations of the earth, including the United States and Russia, 
have agreed to renounce war altogether as an instrument of 
national policy and never to settle their disputes except by 
pacific means. 

It is important, I think, that we should understand the chain 
of thought which has made the movement for the outlawry of 
war the characteristic contribution of the United States to the 
cause of peace. It was partly prompted by the political necessity 
of finding some method which did not involve entanglement in the 
wars of Europe: but it- was hardly less the outcome of two 
fundamental ideas embodied and successfully applied in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The first of these ideas is that peace cannot be organised on 
the basis of the use of force against a sovereign State. James 
Madison, in the Philadelphia Convention which drew up the 
Constitution in 1787, said that force “‘ when applied to a people 
collectively and not individually was an ingredient likely to 
provide for its own destruction.”” Alexander Hamilton in the 
same period asked—‘‘ How can this force be exerted on the 
states collectively? Itisimpossible. It amounts to war between 
the states. . . . Can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war? ” 
And Mr. Ellsworth, later Chief Justice of the United States, said— 


“ The Constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, 
states, in their political capacity. No coercion is applicable to 
such bodies but that of armed force. If we should attempt to 
execute the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against 
a delinquent state, it would involve the good and the bad, the 
innocent and the guilty, in the same calamity.” 


So much for the fathers of the Constitution. Let us now turn 
to the views of eminent Americans to-day. Mr. Elihu Root, 
speaking in 1925, said— 


“ Previous agreements by the nations to exercise compulsion 
to prevent war are not much better. If carried out, they would 
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themselves be war. But the world has learned that in modern 
war the victors suffer about as much as the vanquished. . . . No 
country can carry on a war unless its people at that very time 
want war... . The motive is not sufficiently compelling to create 
and hold together an alliance for purposes of compulsion.” 


Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of the United 
States and the principal author of the Washington Treaties, also 
speaking in 1925, said— 


“It is difficult to escape the illusions of force, and it is natural 
that after the unprecedented organisation of force in the World 
War and the victory achieved by a concert of arms, the imagina- 
tion of many should be fascinated with the idea of the sanctions 
of force and an enforced peace. Such plans may be practicable 
where they are least needed. Small Powers, if their cases present 
minor or isolated interests, may be disciplined. . . . But the notion 
that great Powers with conflicting interests may be disciplined in 
this way would seem to be a chimera. . . . Taking the long view it 
may not be regarded as a defeat or a misfortune that we escape 
the notion of the imposition of force in the field of international 
law. The effort to promote the reign of law, as accepted, not 
imposed, may be after all the most important contribution to 
permanent peace.” 


Senator Borah, now Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, speaking in that body in 1926, said— 


“‘T am opposed to the recognition of the right to employ force 
against a sovereign nation in any contemplated plan of peace. .. . 
When I say the employment of force I mean the employment of 
force against a sovereign nation as distinguished from the use or 
employment of force against individuals by the State itself: that 
is, against its own citizens. The former means war, and any plan 
or scheme of peace which rests at last upon the employment of 
force against a sovereign State is simply, whatever its name may 
be, a military alliance. You can call it peace, but it is not peace 
and never can be. It is in the end military despotism.” 


Finally, only last November, in his Armistice Day address 
President Hoover said— 


“There are to-day two roads to that end [peace]. The 
European nations have, by the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
agreed that if nations fail to settle their differences peaceably, 
then force should be applied by other nations to compel them to 
be reasonable [which is not a strictly accurate account of the 
Covenant]. We have refused to travel this road. We are 
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confident that at least in the Western hemisphere public opinion 
will suffice to check violence. This is the road we propose to 
travel.” 


The unanimity of testimony on this point is impressive. The 
United States may have a human dislike to being entangled in 
the feuds and strifes of Europe, but she is also convincedly opposed 
to trying to build international peace on the coercion of States by 
force. 

The second idea about world peace also springs from the 
American Constitution and is in some ways more important, as it 
is less familiar, than the first. It is that while experience may 
prove that it is necessary to organise force to deal with lawless 
citizens in order to maintain peace within the State, it is not 
true that it is necessary to organise force to deal with lawless 
nations in ‘order to maintain peace in the international sphere— 


on the contrary, that it is fatal to do so. Senator Borah puts it 
this way— 


“The fleeing criminal and the pursuing sheriff are but an 
incident in the life of the countless millions whose devotion to 
order and obedience to law make organised society possible. We 
see only the criminal and the sheriff and overlook the silent, 
majestic force which finds expression in millions of homes and in 


the daily avocations of the people and through which alone society 
is held together.” 


Yet in the international relations of civilised nations we have not a 
State compelling its own errant citizens but are dealing with the 
democratically controlled governments of law-abiding people. 
Mr. S. O. Levinson, the prime creator of the Outlawry of War 
movement, continually challenges the advocates of sanctions to 
declare that among civilised peoples there are such things as 
“bandit nations,”’ or outlaw nations, that is, nations which will 
deliberately violate their treaty obligations not to go to war, or to 
specify who they are. He says with force that what makes for 
armaments and insecurity is not the criminality of the civilised 
nations, but the risk that war may occur and engulf everybody; 
in other words, that it is the fear of war and not international 
lawlessness with which the world really has to deal. Senator 
Borah, too, reminds us that all international relations rest anyhow 
on faith that governments will honour their treaties. If nations 
try to found their security on military alliances and balances of 
power, their security still rests on faith that allies will march on 
the day. If they try to found it on sanctions, it still rests on faith 
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that nations will apply sanctions. If they try to found it on the 
renunciation of war, it will equally rest on faith that nations will 
employ only pacific means. 


“Tt is [he says] precisely the same thing behind all treaties— 
the solemn pledge of the nation, only that and nothing more. In 
the one instance there is the honour of the nation to send an army. 
In the other instance there is the honour of the nation to abide 
by the judgment of a court. We find no difficulty in relying upon 
the former pledge. We utterly distrust the latter. It is another 
manifestation of that wicked, persistent distrust of human nature 
which comes down to us from the days when governments were 
founded on force and the people had no voice.” 


Chief Justice Hughes’ comments on this point I have already 
quoted. 

This idea, that the solemn faith of civilised nations pledged by 
treaty is something different from the compulsory duty to obey 
the law which rests on the ordinary citizen, and is the only 
foundation upon which the organisation of the world for peace 
can be built, is, I suggest, of fundamental importance and deserves 
more consideration on this side of the Atlantic than it has yet 
received. 

Finally there is a widespread conviction in the United States 
that armaments do not in fact give security and that the best 
road to security is disarmament. Americans point to the dis- 
armed American-Canadian frontier as contrasted with the heavily 
defended frontiers of Europe and ask which system, in fact, has 
given the best security against invasion and war. Mr. Houghton, 
the late American Ambassador, in speaking to the Pilgrims, once 
made an impressive analysis of how the development of purely 
defensive preparations along the Great Lakes, or aerodromes for 
the defence of water routes, or national capitals, would inevitably 
give rise to fear and suspicions lest New York or Ottawa could be 
bombed in a night and therefore to counter preparations, and 
concluded that mutual disarmament was, in itself, the best 
security and the best preventive of war. American opinion, 
of course, does not apply this idea to the question of security 
for trade at sea any more than we do. But it is an important 
element in their thinking about peace, none the less. 


Vv 


I am sure that most people in this audience are now asking 
the same questions that I ask my American friends. “ It is all 
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very well, they say, to declare that the Peace Pact is the moral 
foundation of the peace movement and that we must proceed on 
the assumption that nations can be trusted to live up to their 
treaties to renounce war, but how, in the first place, are we to 
provide in practice for the just and reasonable settlement of the 
disputes which must constantly arise, for which the Peace Pact 
makes no provision, and what, in the second place, is to happen 
if our confidence is misplaced and the lawless aggressor does 
make his appearance? ” 

The American answers to these unten: are still stumbling 
and uncertain. The first answer is, The World Court. The World 
Court plays a far larger part in the American peace movement 
than it does with us, because in the United States it is the Supreme 
Court which is the body which is entrusted with the duty of 
adjusting the differences between the states themselves and 
between the states and the Federal Government, and because 
there exists in the United States no power which constitutionally 
can enforce its judgments. Neither can the Federal Government 
lawfully enforce Supreme Court judgments against the states, 
nor can the states enforce them against one another or against 
the Federal Government. The validity of the judgments of the 
Supreme Court in these matters rests upon its own authority and 
the willingness of the states to obey them. In its history it has 
rendered some eighty judgments against sovereign States, and 
with the partial exception of one case, they have all been accepted 
by the states under the impulse of public opinion. We are, I 
think, inclined to underrate the significance of the World Court 
in the peace movement because the British Constitution is unwrit- 
ten and because our supreme judicial tribunals have not the same 
constitutional independence as the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But the Covenant of the League and the Peace Pact are 
parts of a written constitution, the World Court is an independent 
body, and the function of the World Court in interpreting these 
. instruments is obviously going to be of supreme importance. 
The Americans see this much more clearly than we do, which is 
why their first approach to international co-operation for peace is 
through the Court and not the League, and why they attach such 
weight to its independence and to such questions as the rendering 
of advisory opinions. The statute of adherence to the World 
Court is now awaiting ratification by the Senate. 

As to the further steps needed to provide pacific modes of 
settlement for international disputes, American public opinion 
is still vague and in no hurry to move. If a fairly close contact 
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with the United States, however, enables one to judge, the next 
step, which will be taken in proportion as European stability 
increases, will be the development of the machinery for the 
investigation of international disputes, for arbitration and con- 
ciliation, which are already contained in the Bryan Treaties 
already in force with some thirty Powers all over the world, and 
in the Arbitration Treaties drawn up by the Pan-American Congress 
in 1923 and 1929. The Bryan Treaties provide for conciliation 
through an international joint commission to investigate and 
report within a year about any dispute which will not yield to 
diplomacy. In the Pan-American treaties the United States has 
accepted the principle of third-party mediation through two 
permanent Commissions which were set up under the treaties of 
1923 to deal with all American disputes which cannot be settled 
by diplomacy, and her representatives in 1929 accepted the 
principle of the compulsory arbitration of all justiciable disputes 
in the Pan-American Treaties of 1929, though these have not yet 
been ratified by the Senate. Arbitration and its correlative, 
conciliation, have long been accepted elements in American foreign 
policy, and there is no likelihood of their abandonment by the 
United States, if a basis for their application to Europe can be 
found. 

Finally, as to security against the possible aggressor. The 
American answer is the Consultative Pact, which is the American 
alternative to sanctions. Even the Outlawry of War movement, 
which objects to basing the peace movement itself upon the 
permanent organisation of force to coerce delinquent States, 
admits that to-day it is still a possibility that a nation may break 
out, and that if it does so it ought to be restrained. President 
Hoover goes much further, and in his last Armistice Day speech 
pleaded for adequate national armaments on the ground that this 
risk must still be taken into account. But practically all schools 
of American thought are united in refusing to enter into any prior 
commitment to use compulsion, either economjc or military, 
against any other State. What I think they would be willing in 
due time to agree to, is that if a breach of the peace is threatened 
or takes place, the signatories should immediately consider what 
measures are necessary to try to prevent a breach. That, in fact, 
is the system which the United States has already agreed to in the 
Pacific—in the Four Power Pact of 1922. She has, therefore, 
entered into an international system of peace both for Pan- 
America and the Pacific. Her difficulty, as always, is what to do 
about Europe. : 
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VI 


Before going on to consider the practical question of what 
can be done to bring the European and American points of view 
towards an agreement, I am going to venture to lay down what 
seems to me the principle underlying the whole problem, for 
unless we can agree upon this we are not very likely to agree 
about the intermediate steps which can be taken towards its 
realisation. 

The leading ideas are, I think, as usual, quite simple. The 
first is that any successful peace system must be universal: it 
must include on a basis of equality all States both large and small : 
in General Smuts’ striking phrase it must comprise the whole 
human family: the only foundation for world peace is the 
constitutional unity of all men and nations. 

The second is the outlawry of war: that is, the application 
to the international sphere of precisely the same principle as is 
the basis, and the only possible basis, of peace inside every civilised 
community—namely, the total renunciation and prohibition of 
violence as a method of settling anything and the substitution 
therefor of an appeal to reason and justice by pacific methods 
constitutionally established. 

The third is that the permanent foundation for a world peace 
system cannot be democracy, for world numbers are too great, 
and cannot be preparations for the coercion of States by other 
States, but must be the willingness of civilised peoples to obey 
the decisions of the courts of justice and the solutions arriveé 
at by honestly constituted conciliation commissions and con- 
ferences, and to deal firmly with individuals or groups within 
their own territories which seek to disobey or disregard 
them. 

These are what I conceive to be the true foundations of that 
constitutional structure for the ending of war among nations, 
and the substitution of unity and reason and justice in place of 
violence as the government of nations, which was born in the 
World War. It is the last stage of a movement which began 
with the discovery of the nature of moral principle in the deserts 
of Sinai and of political democracy in the city state of Athens. 
But the Athenian commonwealth could not spread because its 
limits were those imposed by the range of an orator’s voice, and 
because it rested on slavery and a non-moral religion, Rome 
gave to the world a practical demonstration of the universality 
of law, but perished when it substituted despotism for the republic 
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and through the conflict between a decadent paganism and a 
too other-worldly Christianity. Christian England expanded the 
Greek city state to include a nation by the discovery of the repre- 
sentative system, a system which depends mainly on the growth 
in confidence in the honour, the humanity and the trustworthi- 
ness of our fellow-men. Christian America expanded the English 
national commonwealth to cover a whole continent by discovering 
federalism and democracy, both of which also rest upon trust— 
federation on the confidence that both state and federal govern- 
ments will voluntarily obey the constitution and the decisions of 
the courts, democracy on the conviction that every citizen has 
both equal rights and a title to share in controlling the laws, 
and that wisdom comes through free speech before public 
opinion rather than through obedience to authority. 

We are now confronted with the final stage: Can we apply 
these ideas so as to include the whole earth under a single law of 
peace? To do so we have to arrive at a moral standard of inter- 
national dealing as far above the old self-centred, lawless and 
violent standards of the past as is the moral standard among the 
citizens of a law-abiding democracy above that of anarchy or 
despotism. For just as the reign of law inside a civilised 
democracy rests upon the loyal obedience of the vast majority 
of the citizens and not upon coercion by the police, so the 
reign of law in the international sphere can only rest upon the 
loyal obedience of all civilised peoples to the decisions of its 
lawfully constituted world courts and upon their readiness to 
agree to and comply with whatever solutions of international 
problems may be constitutionally arrived at in the interest of 
the progress and well-being of the whole human race. As I see 
it, we to-day have either to move forward to that point of moral 
advance or to drift back towards world war. 


VII 


As practical men and women, however, we have to admit 
that we have not yet reached this happy condition. We have 
neither an organisation for peace which is universal, nor a system 
for pacific procedure which is accepted by all civilised nations, 
nor confidence that the Pact for the renunciation of war will be 
observed. The present-day figures of armaments, and especially 
the proceedings of the Naval Disarmament Conference, are proof 
of how far we are from really believing in the peace which both 
Pact and Covenant are supposed to create. Armaments are the 
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best barometer of the state of international relations. If there 
is mutual trust and a conviction that war will not occur, arma- 
ments sink to the police level. If there is suspicion and fear of 
war, they stand at the level which each nation thinks necessary 
to protect its vital interests in the event of war. 

What then are we to do so that we may move towards per- 
manent. world peace, and not back towards world war? It is 
mainly, as I said at the beginning, a question of finding some 
basis of agreement between the United States and Europe, and 
especially between the United States and France as to the next 
stage forward. 

Let us deal first with Europe. The problem of Europe is 
not, as some Englishmen and many Americans believe, its inherent 
depravity. It is not that European nations love war or want 
war, or are daily plotting to annex or destroy or dominate their 
neighbours. It is that they are afraid of war for the reason that 
war can be started by anybody, and that once started, as history 
shows, it tends to engulf everybody. Nationalism is rampant in 
Europe to-day, more rampant, perhaps, than ever before in its 
history. But so it is everywhere. As the demand of the United 
States for parity as against Great Britain, and of Great Britain 
for a two-power standard as against Europe, and of Japan for 
70 per cent. of America’s naval power abundantly show, we are 
all nationalists to-day. The difference is that while the United 
States, Japan and the British nations have, what a very distin- 
guished friend of mine calls ‘‘ the consciousness of security,” the 
peoples of Europe have not. Therefore they fear war and prepare 
for war, because they think that war is inevitable, and eternally 
demand more security as the condition of disarmament. And 
security is precisely what the nations of Europe need. If they 
could obtain security, most of the problems which so inflame 
nationalist opinion in Europe to-day—frontiers, minorities, 
economic restrictions—would disappear or grow manageable. 
For half of them derive their importance or their exaggeration 
from the fact that people expect that they will sooner or later be 
settled by war, and keep alive nationalist sentiment or resist 
reasonable solutions lest they should lessen their national zeal 
or their strategic security in the event of war. 

But can Europe get what it wants—security—along what I 
may call the French line, the readiness of every member of the 
League to jump upon a Covenant- or Pact-breaker with guns, 
tanks and aeroplanes? I am convinced that it is not possible to 
do so by substituting international militarism for national militar- 
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ism, still less by supplementing national militarism by inter- 
national militarism, which is what the French really believe in. 

Lest I should be misrepresenting the French view of security 
let me quote from a recent article by the Paris correspondent of 
The Times, a person who speaks, I think, sympathetically and 
authoritatively for the French official view. This is what he 
writes, as late as March r1th of this year, in order to explain what 
he says is ‘‘ the consistent attitude adopted by successive French 
Governments,” but which “is considered by the French them- 
selves to have been misunderstood and misrepresented by other 
parties to the Naval Conference, and particularly by Great 
Britain.”” Then he describes this consistent French attitude as 
follows— 


“From the earliest times French security has been founded 
on alliances with neighbouring States on a basis of mutual interest, 
and this in its higher forms has tended to become a system of 
security by treaty and understanding. The first and most natural 
aspect of security is the organisation of national defences by 
armies, navies, air forces, coast and frontier defence systems. 
The creation of alliances is the next stage in the strengthening of 
frontier security. A whole network of these alliances is already 
in existence, culminating in some cases in military conventions, 
as with Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and in a lesser degree, 
through the Treaty of Locarno, with Great Britain. In other 
cases treaties of arbitration and conciliation have been deemed 
sufficient. These, however satisfactory they may appear on 
paper, constitute at best a precarious form of security, even though 
the system of national defence on land, sea and air may have been 
perfected by warlike preparations. In certain circumstances they 
might be interpreted as a threat of aggression, and thus produce 
the very condition they were designed to prevent. They are, in 
fact, regarded in Germany as a form of the policy of isolation which 
in the view of most Germans was one of the causes in their own 
case which led to the outbreak of the War. Clearly something 
more is required. 

“In fulfilment of this need there have gradually been formu- 
lated the ultimate aims of French policy as it is to-day, envisaging 
a general system of compulsory arbitration and mutual guarantee.” 


After describing the development of this policy up to the draft 
general Act of Arbitration and the Optional Clause, which he 
says “‘ is now one of the tasks on the programme of M. Tardieu’s 
Government,” he continues— 


“French opinion is, however, still by no means satisfied. 
True security, in so far as it can be foreseen, demands that arbitra- 
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tion shall be reinforced by sanctions. Hence the almost passionate 
adhesion of the French to the Geneva Protocol. Its adoption 
still remains one of the chief aims of French peace policy. . . . If 
it were to be adopted, then the French view on disarmament would 
be materially changed . . . [but] each measure of disarmament can 
only be undertaken concurrently with a measure of guaranteed 
security.” 


The difficulty about arbitration as the basis of European peace 
Ihave already noted. Itis liable to mean the permanent entrench- 
ment of the Treaties of Versailles and Trianon as the political 
constitution of Europe, instead of that gradual process of political 
revision in the light of changing needs which is the necessary 
foundation of any system of permanent peace. 

But is it possible to base security on military guarantees at all ? 
The case against it was well stated in an outspoken editorial 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian, also on March 11th— 


“The French, who have so many armaments of every kind, 
live in a state of perpetual fear. The Germans, who have been 
literally disarmed, seem to be entirely free from fear. The moral— 
so obvious that it is never believed—is that armaments do not 
give even the illusion of security. That they do not give the 
fact of security all history teaches. Nevertheless, the French 
believe in armaments as no nation on earth. They have made 
every Frenchman into a potential soldier : they have in some sense 
conscripted even the women and children; they have trained 
large armies of negroes purely for the defence of France; they 
have surrounded themselves with military allies; they have 
cajoled Great Britain into promising to defend their northern 
frontier. In spite of all this, French politicians are, or profess to 
be, just as nervous as before. The military system, they say, is 
still‘ incomplete.’ There is still a hole in the south where an enemy 
might creep in. Make the Mediterranean safe for us, they say, 
and then we will see if we can do without a few submarines. The 
system would then indeed be complete. In addition to her own 
unrivalled defences France would have independent military or 
naval guarantees for every ocean and every land frontier. Then, 
she thinks, she would feel secure; then she would be able to talk 
serious disarmament. We do not believe it fora moment. There 
is no security, and no sense of security, to be reached by piling 
armaments on armaments, not even by piling other people’s 
armaments on top of your own.” 


I do not propose to add my condemnation to that which has 
so copiously fallen upon the head of France and those other 
European nations which share her views in this matter. I confess 
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that I have, and have always had, a deep fellow-feeling for the 
attitude of the ordinary Frenchman. I do not think that we can 
expect the French to forget, in this generation, ihat a foreign 
army has invaded and occupied their territory twice within 
forty-five years, though this fear is too often exploited by Paris 
for political purposes. I would, therefore, go a long way in trying 
to satisfy genuine fears. 

But I am convinced that we cannot make progress along the 
line of military guarantees. They defeat their own end by keeping 
the militarist spirit alive, and they are based upon fear and 
distrust and the conviction that nations will only behave if they 
are forced to behave, whereas lasting progress can be made only 
by building on loyalty and trust. This, I think, is proved by the 
history of the Locarno treaties, which, while they accomplished 
something in the way of European appeasement, have not satisfied 
the fears of France or led to disarmament, or diminished in any 
appreciable way that military preponderance of France and her 
allies, which may have made for stability in the first decade after 
the War, but which will make for war unless it is changed in the 
second decade. At this moment these treaties are regarded as 
inadequate grounds for disarmament by France, partly on the 
ground that they do not provide sufficiently specific guarantees of 
prompt military assistance, and partly on the ground that she 
believes that other nations in general and Great Britain in 
particular dislike them and will not really live up to them when 
the crisis arrives. This situation I believe to be inherent in all 
treaties of guarantee: they do not really accomplish their object 
of giving security. Regional treaties like the Locarno Treaties 
may be necessary as intermediate steps towards pacification, but 
I am sure that the only real road to security and peace is dis- 
armament coupled with a binding undertaking, on the part of all 
the civilised nations of the world, to do everything they can to 
prevent war from breaking out at all, and if a war does break out 
to do everything they can to stop it. 

Personally I think that Great Britain has given in the Locarno 
Treaties and the Covenant all the guarantees which she ought to 
give or which she can usefully give. We shall not make any 
progress by pursuing that line. What is really missing in the 
peace movement to-day is that it is not universal; it does 
not combine all civilised nations in the effort to prevent war. I 
believe that the creation of that ‘‘ consciousness of security ”’ of 
which my friend spoke, which is the necessary preliminary to the 
renewal! of confidence, to disarmament and to lasting peace in 
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Europe, is a world matter and not a regional matter at all, and 
that it cannot be created without American co-operation in some 
form. What then can we expect from the United States which 
can also be of real service to the cause of peace? 


VIII 


The traditional method whereby the United States has en- 
deavoured to escape war has been to maintain neutrality in 
the quarrels of the Old World. But more and more Americans 
are coming to see that neutrality to-day is a policy leading 
not to peace but to war. It is becoming clear to them that, 
through her membership of the League of Nations, Great 
Britain will be involved in every serious European controversy, 
and may be legally and morally bound to take economic 
sanctions—that is, to interfere with neutral trade—either 
to prevent war or to curb an aggressor in Europe. That fact 
turns every crisis, however small, into an Anglo-American crisis 
in which either Great Britain has to default on her Covenant 
obligations in order to avoid war with the United States, or the 
United States has to go to war with Great Britain in order to 
enforce what she conceives to be her neutral rights. Even the 
decision of the United States to build a navy as large as Great 
Britain in order to deter her from interfering with her trade 
through fear of the consequences does not ensure peace, 
for it is not the size of a navy which defends neutral rights, 
but the readiness to use it, as the experience of the last 
War, when the United States could at any time have paralysed 
British action had she chosen to do so, abundantly showed. 
Nor has neutrality, in fact, kept the United States out of 
European wars. She was dragged into the Napoleonic wars 
in 1812 and into the World War in 1917. The only time when 
Great Britain has been at war in Europe when the United States 
was not was during the short and local Crimean War in 1856. 

Moreover, the existence of the Peace Pact, an universal treaty, 
points to the obvious fact that any organisations for peace, to be 
effective, must be world-wide, co-extensive with the whole human 
family. There will be no security for peace so long as nations are 
isolated or organised only in groups. The prevention of war is a 
world problem and can be achieved only by world institutions. 
Most thinking Americans now admit this in principle. 

None the less, while American thought is rapidly changing 
about these things and about neutrality and its correlative, 
the old doctrine of the “ freedom of the seas,” there is, in 
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my judgment, no prospect whatever of her either joining the 
League of Nations, as at present constituted, in the near future, 
or of her entering into any commitment binding her to use either 
military sanctions or economic sanctions against an aggressor 
or anybody else. Nor, in any circumstances, will she drop 
parity. There is, therefore, no prospect whatever of the United 
States giving to Europe the kind of security which France asked 
for in the Anglo-American treaty of guarantee and which Great 
Britain refused to give in the 1924 Geneva Protocol. What, then, 
is it reasonable to expect the United States to do to help to 
give that sense of security to the world which is the condition 
upon which alone her own peace as well as world peace can 
be realised ? 

Theessential step, I suggest, is to transfer the discussion from the 
question of what sanctions should be taken against an aggressor 
to the question of what is the best way of preventing war from 
starting: in other words, of how we can strengthen observance 
of the Pact of Paris. I do not believe that, in practice, it is 
possible to build an international order for the prevention of war 
on any system which depends upon defining the aggressor, for 
the reason that there is no time in any ordinary international 
crisis to determine who is the aggressor and who is not, while 
the difficulties in the way of securing anything like unanimity of 
judgment among the nations on the point are almost insuperable. 
The effective prevention of war clearly does not depend upon 
taking sanctions against an aggressor, but on taking common 
police action in time to prevent or stop hostilities. The domestic 
policeman does not attempt to decide which is right or wrong in 
a street fight: he stops the fight and leaves the courts to do 
justice afterwards. The problem of peace in the international 
sphere is, I think, fundamentally the same. 

The whole experience of the working of the League, too, as 
Mr. Conwell-Evans has well brought out, has been that the 
effective instrument is Article 11, the power of the Council to take 
‘cognisance of a dispute in time, rather than Article 16, though 
that may have some power in the background. It is significant 
that President Hoover takes exactly the same view of the Pact 
of Paris, as he showed by his representations to Russia and China 
a few months ago, an act which has caused some comment among 
the cynics, but which is of far-reaching significance to anyone 
who knows the diplomatic tradition of Washington. It is by 
discussing the question on these lines, and not on that of dealing 
with the aggressor, that we shall, I think, most easily find common 
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ground with the United States as to how the Pact of Paris can be 
implemented so that it can be a real security against war, and 
therefore a real foundation for disarmament. 

None the less we cannot escape the aggressor problem alto- 
gether, for the reason that Europe will not allow us to do so, and 
we are bound under Article 16 to take action against him. Here, 
I suggest, what matters is explaining to American opinion what 
Article 16 really means and discussing the problems involved in 
its application. Article 16, in my judgment, is essential to the 
growth of security and disarmament in Europe. - Opinion in 
the United States, however, commonly believes that it confers on 
members of the League the right to take economic and military 
sanctions against any State which, in President Hoover’s phrase, 
does not behave “ reasonably.” The strength of Article 16, to my 
mind, is that it only comes into force against a State which out- 
laws itself by going to war in violation of the Covenant. There 
is no way of legally coercing a sovereign State under the Covenant 
unless it itself first goes to war. It is important that American 
opinion should realise this, because if economic sanctions are 
ito be taken against a Covenant-breaker it will mean inter- 
ference with American trade. Article 16, in fact, can only be 
effective if the United States co-operates or acquiesces in its use. 
The more clearly American opinion understands what Article 16 
really is, the more likely is she not to make difficulties about its 
being applied, and the greater will be its effect in giving to Europe 
that sense of security which it needs. 


IX 


The general conclusion to which I arrive, therefore, is that if 
we are to break the present armaments deadlock and make 
further progress towards a stable world peace, two broad changes 
are necessary. The first is that Europe—the old continent of 
war—should come to realise that the road to national security is 
not through more military guarantees, national or international, 
but through disarmament; in other words, that the Peace Pact 
and the Covenant, including especially Articles 8, 11, 16, and 19, 
are the true foundations of European justice and peace. The 
second is that the United States should come to realise that, 
while she may keep outside the domestic quarrels of Europe, she 
cannot obtain peace for herself, security for her trade, or dis- 
armament, either by neutrality or national defensive armaments, 
but only by actively co-operating with her co-signatories to make 
the Peace Pact an effective instrument for preventing the out- 
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break of war anywhere in the world, and so giving that sense of 
security against war which is peace and makes disarmament 
possible. Great Britain and the nations of the British Common- 
wealth, through no virtue of their own, but because of geography, 


_ are the necessary link between Europe and the United States. 


They are inseparably connected with both, and they ought to be 
able to understand both. The responsibility for finding the basis 
of reconciliation between the two halves of the Western World is 
imposed upon them both by wisdom and necessity. 


Xx 

In conclusion I want to strike a more controversial note. I 
want to say a word about the proposal to amend the Covenant to 
bring it into line with the Pact, on which a League Commission 
has recently been sitting at Geneva, and which has caused some 
controversy in the Press, for which I have been partly responsible. 
I have not seen the Report of the Commission, so I must reserve 
judgment about its proposals. But I want to discuss how and 
when its recommendations should be carried into effect. Should 
the League amend the Covenant for this purpose without first 
discussing with the United States how the Pact of Paris should be 
implemented? It can be said, and it has been said, that the 
members of the League, having signed the Pact of Paris for the 
renunciation of war, are entitled to modify the Covenant so as to 
bring it into line with the Pact without consulting the United 
States, which is not a member of the League; indeed they are 
bound in loyalty to their American co-signatory to do so. But 
the proposals of the Commission, as I have ventured to point out, 
go beyond the elimination of the residuary right of war; they 
invoke Article 16, not only against the violators of the present 
Articles 12, 13 and 15, but against any State which goes to war at 
all—that is to say, against those who may be violators of the 
Pact of Paris but not of the present Covenant. In other words, 
their proposal, in fact though not in law, is to put sanctions behind 


- the Peace Pact. 


I am not concerned to argue whether this, on its merits, is 
a good thing or a bad thing to do. But I am concerned to 
argue that it is bad statesmanship to do so without prior con- 
sultation with the United States. And for this reason. After 
ten years of complete division between Europe and the United 
States there has come into being, mainly on American initiative, 
a treaty for the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
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policy of which both all the States of Europe and the United States 
are signatories. Already Europe and the United States in the 
Naval Conference have begun to discuss what they should jointly 
do if ever a violation of the Pact is threatened. The suggested 
Consultative Pact has so far been rejected, not on its merits as 
an instrument of peace, but because it was demanded as the 
price not of a large reduction of armaments, but of the mere stabil- 
isation of existing large-scale armaments, and in a form which 
would have been tantamount to an undertaking to take military 
action in support of any signatory State which had modified its 
armament programme on the strength of it. Inasmuch as, for 
reasons given in this paper, peace and security in Europe mainly 
depend on whether some basis of co-operation between the League 
and the United States can be found, it seems to me most short- 
sighted diplomacy that the nations of Europe and the League 
should take action, which in effect is to put economic sanctions 
behind a violation of the Peace Pact and not rather concentrate 
on the problem of what can be done to implement that Pact. 
Such unilateral action can only make discussion with the United 
States more difficult, for it touches American public opinion on its 
most sensitive nerve—the freedom of its trade. 

Is there any adequate reason for risking the closing of the 
door to discussion with the one Power which can make Pact and 
Covenant a really effective basis for peace? I cannot see it. 
The amendments add nothing to the renunciation of war. The 
famous “‘ gap in the Covenant ”’ has already been closed by the 
Peace Pact. If ever members of the League find themselves 
possessed of that famous residuary right under the Covenant, 
they will find themselves debarred from using it under the Pact. 
If there is any doubt on that point, all that is necessary is for the 
Assembly to adopt formally the Pact which its members have 
signed individually and print it as co-ordinate with the Covenant. 
The real interest in the transaction in Europe is well pointed out 
by The Times correspondent already quoted— 


“ The co-ordination of the League Covenant and the Kellogg . 
Pact at Geneva is being followed closely by France in the hope 
that the result will be a strengthening of both, while at the same 
time getting rid of loopholes by which certain participants might 
have found a chance for divesting themselves of their obligations 
towards third parties,” 


obligations which, as I have pointed out, can only be effectively 
discharged with the consent or acquiescence of the United States. 
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I hope therefore that the report of the Geneva Commission 
will be allowed to await discussions with the United States 
about the development of the Peace Pact. We in this country 
are fond of pointing to the apparent inability of the French to 
understand other nations or the working of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. I have found in many people in this country an equal 
inability to follow or understand the workings of the American 
mind. Too many of the leaders of the peace movement, while 
quite rightly emphasising the importance of the League going 
ahead with its own work without waiting for the approval or 
disapproval of the United States, are also convinced that the 
United States itself must one day admit that it has been wrong 
and a naughty boy and sign at Geneva on the dotted 
line. I believe that to be a profound mistake. I have endeav- 
oured to show that the United States has its own ideas about the 
peace movement, ideas which are fundamentally sound, which 
have already profoundly influenced the world, and which must 
be embodied in any world structure of peace. Our business is to 
try to understand both Europe and the United States, for unless 
we do there is little chance of preventing the world once more 
breaking into fragments, and the first step to that end is that, 
following the line which led up to Locarno, we should refuse to 
extend the obligations under Article 16 so as, in effect, to put them 


behind the Pact of Paris which we have all signed, without first 
publicly exploring the matter both with the European and the 
American peoples. 


Summarised Record of Discussion. 


CoMMANDER KENWORTHY said that it seemed to him that there 
was a very strong but unorthodox body of opinion in America, not 
voiced by the great American statesmen and authorities quoted by 
the lecturer. He believed that it had never been put to the Americans 
with sufficient emphasis from this side, by people who would be 
listened to in America, that their position of isolation, when it suited 
them, and of intervention, when it also suited them, could not last 
for ever. For example, he would like to see the matter debated 
publicly across the Atlantic, Why did America really claim parity 
with this country in Naval strength? why did it claim parity, which 
in any case was only possible in theory? You could no more have 
parity between nations than you could have parity between race- 
horses. Why did they claim parity with what had, hitherto, been 
the strongest Naval Power? Lord Lothian hinted that it was to 
protect their commerce, but surely all history showed, and especially 
recent history, that it was extraordinarily difficult to protect commerce 
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at sea under modern conditions. Why did America ask for power 
without being willing to accept any responsibility at all, which was 
what it came to? Could America divest itself of responsibility? 
There was the growth of American investments in Europe, and the 
growth of that trade which was given as one of the reasons for needing 
this great navy. It seemed to him that they had never approached 
America quite in the right way. He agreed with what Lord Lothian 
had said, that they must not hold the American people up as truants, 
or as prodigals, who would inevitably come back to Geneva, but it 
seemed to him that because of her wealth, and because of her 
strength, America had responsibilities imposed upon her. He had 
always thought that the line of approach was direct between London 
and Washington. The only thing between Great Britain and America 
at the present time, when one got down to fundamentals, was the 
question of International Law at sea in any future war. Great Britain 
had not followed out one implication, or one development, of the 
Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war. It had never been publicly 
stated in this country that the Kellogg Pact had put blockade com- 
pletely into the background of forgotten and obsolete weapons. The 
blockade to-day was absolutely impossible as a private weapon, just 
as it was impossible, if they were going to keep their word about the 
Kellogg Pact, to use their fleet in a private war for bombarding a 
coast town, Under the Kellogg Pact Great Britain could not use 
her fleet for stopping merchandise at sea during a private war, and 
therefore they were forced back to the acceptance of the second of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, that the seas should be free in 
peace and war outside territorial waters unless closed for the enforce- 
ment of international covenants. The non-acceptance of this principle 
seemed to him to be the only thing which stood between Great Britain 
and America. He believed that if they had got that out of the way 
before the Conference met, things would have been very different. 
If that had been done, Lord Lothian need not have been so gloomy 
about the results of the Naval Conference. He did not think also 
that America was so very indifferent, in spite of federalism, and in 
spite of their quoting the Fathers of the American Republic, to the 
conscience of the Great Powers in the future organisation of peace. 
That, he thought, was what Lord Lothian suggested should be the 
real sanction, the sanction of moral repugnance behind the World 
Court, if ever it was set up, or behind the concert of nations to take 
the place of the old concert of Europe. He believed that nations 
were very sensitive nowadays to public opinion. Lastly, reverting 
to what he had said about England and America acting together, 
sending to “ Coventry” would mean a very serious cutting off of 
supplies. It seemed to be overlooked that England and America 
between them exercised wide control over immense supplies of abso- 
lute necessities. Without England and America it was practically 
impossible for anyone put in “ Coventry” to obtain cotton, copper, 
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oil, tin, or jute, and, in fact, it was rather difficult to get wheat or 
frozen meat, and there were other necessities as well. Therefore the 
mere sending to “Coventry” by England and America (and, of 
course, other Powers would undoubtedly, nervously perhaps, but 
inevitably, follow in their wake) would make it enormously difficult 
for the nation defying the Pact, and the public opinion of the world, 
to carry on her economic life at all, far less wage a first-class war. 


Mr. NorRMAN ANGELL said that frankly his difficulty was to follow 
very clearly the conclusions at which Lord Lothian had arrived. 
Was his address a general attack upon the principle of sanctions, or 
was it rather a plea to defer the extension of sanctions to the amended 
Covenant until some agreement had been arrived at with America? 
In any case he would join issue with Lord Lothian on both points. 
Lord Lothian had represented the issue of what one might call the 
Kellogg Pact approach as against the Sanction Covenant approach 
as a choice between the policy of trusting nations to keep faith and 
not so trusting them. Unhappily, it was not a question of whether 
you could trust nations to keep faith, but whether you could trust 
them in moments of patriotic excitement to judge impartially what 
constituted defence. Their good faith might not be in question at 
all. The signatories to the Kellogg Pact had undertaken never to 
resort to war save for defence. Plainly they did not surrender the 
right of defence, or they would not be maintaining armies and navies. 
The Kellogg Pact approach did not, therefore, exclude sanctions. It 
permitted sanctions for the purposes of national defence, but rejected 
them for any plan of internationally organised defence. A nation 
was to be permitted to defend itself, but the nations must not combine 
for mutual defence. The issue was whether sanctions should be 
national or international. That was the fundamental question. 

The implication of the Kellogg Pact approach was that if a nation 
kept the pledge never to go to war except for defence, there would 
be no war because there would be no aggression. But the funda- 
mental difficulty about war was that both sides usually believed them- 
selves to be right. Speaking broadly, every nation which went to 
war believed that it was fighting in defence. The test of what was 
defence was, after all, just as difficult as the test of what was aggres- 
sion; it was another way of expressing the same difficulty. Mr. 
Kellogg himself suggested that the test of defence would be resistance 
to invasion. But that would condemn every one of the belligerents 
in the last War except Belgium, nearly every war fought by Britain 
during the five or six centuries and every foreign war fought by 
America. But these were not aggressive wars, though they were not 
to resist invasion. Defence was not merely defence of the national 
soil, but of national interest, national right. Ultimately, in the 
world as it now existed, it was defence of the right to be judge of 
that interest; of each to be judge of his own cause. The question 
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was really whether each was to have the right to be his own judge 
of what constituted defence, which the Kellogg Pact permitted, or 
whether we were to accept third-party judgment in that respect. 
The Covenant as it existed got nearer to that than did the Kellogg 
Pact, and to that extent it was in advance of the Kellogg Pact. 

Analogies had been drawn between the position of sanctions in 
the American Constitution and in the Covenant. The analogy was 
hardly valid, because while it was true that the Supreme Court in 
America had not at its command any means of coercing a state, that 
condition was preceded by this, that by the Constitution no state 
was allowed to keep an Army or a Navy, and, in-return, the Federal 
authority assumed the obligation to defend each constituent state 
against external aggression. The League represented the beginning 
of some similar development. Defence was to be made the obligation 
of the combined power of the whole protecting each. If, for the 
purpose of security, we regarded Europe as a unit, a nascent federa- 
tion, sanctions could be invoked as part of that right of self-defence 
which existed under the Kellogg Pact. To that end the Covenant if 
maintained would develop. If they watered down Article 16 they 
would not get nearer to some sanctionless world, but nearer to the 
old type of purely nationalist sanctions which they knew before the 
_ War. Sanctions would become more nationalised, and less inter- 
nationalised. Sanctions, in any case, there would be; alliances in 
any case there would be. If the Covenant was preserved, the alliance 
it represented would tend to become more and more an alliance of 
all, or most, Powers for the purpose of supporting a body of right 
and law which would protect each constituent State. If they weakened 
Article 16; the alliance would tend to revert to the old type of Balance 
of Power alliance instead of becoming what President Wilson called 
the Community of Power. It was not wise, not likely to be at all a 
successful manceuvre to water down Article 16 with a view to con- 
ciliating America. France was the heart of the present difficulty, 
and the practical effect of adopting more of the American view would 
be that France would more than ever fail to regard the Covenant as 
a political reality, would believe that Great Britain was in process of 
substituting for the Covenant a new balance of power by drawing 
nearer to America: Anglo-Saxondum contra mundum. He did not 
believe that American opinion would accept it when it realised its 
significance. 

His fear was that a sort of rot was setting in with regard to the 
Covenant. We were retreating from its original conception. In peace 
time isolationism seemed preferable to obligations which we feared 
might entangle us. But war would entangle us in any case. He 
believed that their trouble with France was mainly that they had 
not taken, perhaps the British public as a whole had never taken, 
the defensive commitments of the Covenant seriously. It was his 
fate to have listened to a three-day debate in the House of Commons 
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upon the problem of disarmament. Not once was the fact that the 
League constituted a method of co-operative defence mentioned. 
The assumption was that Britain had nothing but her own strength 
upon which to depend for defence. In that case France was entitled 
to say something, and, as the result of weakening these Covenant 
undertakings, we were beginning once more that process which he 
had described as the defiance of arithmetic—each attempting to be 
stronger than the other—and the defiance of ethics—each claiming 
the right to be its own judge in its own cause. The right of defence ; 
could not be eliminated, and we all invoked sanctions on behalf of 
that right. Should each be free to judge what constituted defence, 
applying each his own sanction, or should defence be achieved by the 
common defence of the law, of a code commonly agreed upon, sup- 
ported by the combined power of the nations? Were sanctions to be i 
national, which meant anarchy, or the instrument of international 
society supporting law ? 
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Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he thought the lecturer was entirely 
right in criticising the tendency to tinker with the Covenant at the 
present moment. The Covenant was no more than ten years old; 
it was framed under certain conditions after the War, and it was as i 
perfect as it could be made then. The Kellogg Pact was as perfect 9 
as it could be made under the conditions in which it was signed. The : 
two, superimposed one upon the other, completed each other. Why ‘3 
have a passion for legal and logical symmetry which could add nothing |. 
to the effectiveness of either? Lord Lothian had referred repeatedly I 
to the Naval Conference. Everybody was agreed that the Naval 
Conference was in peril, had been in peril, and was bound to be in 
peril, because they were not certain whether the United States would 
interpret its neutral rights in favour of its own commerce in case of 
trouble. The question ought to be put to the United States. It was f 
easy to put it to a British audience. _He had had an opportunity of 
putting it by wireless to the American people on the previous Sunday 
night. He had said to them: ‘ Until Europe knows on American 
authority that no violator of the Kellogg Pact must count upon 
America as a friendly neutral, serious disarmament will be impossible.” 
That, he thought, was the essence of the whole matter. He did not 
think that they should approach American opinion in quite so gingerly 
a fashion as they had sometimes been accustomed to do. The sooner 
they told the American people, quite frankly, what the position 
was, the sooner would the American people set to work to think them- 
selves, and perhaps to reach conclusions which would be rather nearer 
the point than some people imagined to-day. 
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Mr. J. H. Hartey said that he felt, as he sometimes felt when he 
was eating a Scotch haggis, that the lecture contained a good deal of 
confused feeding. Lord Lothian had passed from France to America 
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and then to France again; but what some of them really thought 
was the most valuable part of the discussion was the inquiry as to 
what exactly was the main objection of America to the Covenant. 
Could they meet it in any way? Ought they to go on in disregard 
of it, or ought the Covenant to be understood so as to suit American 
views? Lord Lothian, he thought, was perfectly correct in his estimate 
of the main objection which was raised by the Americans immediately 
President Wilson came back. It was based partly upon the article 
with regard to the territorial arrangements, but very often it had 
reference to Article 16, and the ultimate sanctions which some of 
them thought were inconsistent with the Constitution which gave 
Congress the power of declaring war. The American people thought 
that that might enable them automatically to be led into war at the 
behest of the League of Nations, whereas Congress was the consti- 
tutional authority. He was rather astonished at’ the way in which 
the Marquess separated Article 16 from the other parts of the Covenant. 
They had been told that they were out to prevent war, and that that 
was, apparently, the best way: that Article 16 differed from Articles 
II, 14 and 15, because Articles 11, 14 and 15 were to prevent war, 
and Article 16 was evidently to make war. Like many other people, 
the lecturer came and said: ‘‘ You ought to trust each other; you 
ought to disarm; there is the Kellogg Pact,” but when it came to 
Article 16 he said: “ We cannot take on these great responsibilities. 
We cannot enter into acts of overt war.” Where was the Kellogg 
Pact then? If the Kellogg Pact was efficacious in the one case it 
was efficacious in the other. These measures were not to be carried 
into operation because they would never be carried into operation. 
They had got the Kellogg Pact, and if the Kellogg Pact was there, 
they were only lurking in the background to serve as preventive 
measures. In fact, the only occasion on which Article 16 had really 
been invoked in the course of the active work of the League was 
when it was invoked by Mr. Lloyd George in 1921 on the occasion of 
the Albanian and Yugo-Slavian difference. The Yugo-Slavian troops 
were advancing into Albania, and Mr. Lloyd George got the Council 
to threaten them that, if they advanced any further, Article 16 might 
be invoked against them. What was the upshot? Yugo-Slavia 
immediately replied that they looked upon that reference to Article 16 
as in the nature of an ultimatum, and they had no option but to bow 
toit. Therefore, on the only occasion on which Article 16 was invoked, 
it actually served as an immediately preventive measure; in fact it 
prevented any further hostilities emerging as a result of that dispute. 
He did feel that when they considered this it ought to change their 
ideas. There was no foundation for this way of putting Article 16, 
apart from the others. He could perfectly conceive of the French 
arriving at the conclusion that this attempt to minimise Article 16, 
or to explain that it could not be carried into operation, was an indica- 
tion that people were really sceptical and undecided as to the way 
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in which they should understand the Covenant. He would say for 
America that she was perfectly honest about the matter. Senator 
Lodge said that they did not like the implications of Article 16, and 
that they never meant to carry it into operation. President Wilson 
had told them that it was only a moral obligation. That was the 
beginning of this business, and that was when these moral obligations 
first came into the matter. President Wilson said: “It is only a 
moral obligation,” but Borah and the others said: ‘“‘ We believe that 
if any nation is recalcitrant we shall have to apply this, and it is 
because we do not want to, and we never mean to apply this, that 
we refuse to join the League.” The effect was that people in this 
country which had joined the League were taking up the same atti- 
tude. They were saying: “‘ No, we are not going to apply it.” That 
created a suspicion in other nations that these people were playing 
fast and loose with the Covenant, and he believed that that was at 
the absolute root of the French attitude in the matter. What was 
the effect of it? He believed that what they had got to do was to 
“* dree our ain weird,” so far as the League of Nations was concerned. 
He believed that they had got to try to get the Covenant definitely 
understood and definitely accepted. They had got to remain in 
touch with Europe. If the United States would not come in, and if 
the United States took up this present attitude, they had got to 
continue in spite of that. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. P. J. NOEL BAKER: Of course we all agree with 
a great deal of what Lord Lothian said. We all agree that armaments 
give neither the reality nor even the illusion of security. We agree that 
opinion is the master force in the world. We all agree that force can 
achieve nothing that will last, nothing that is worth while in the civilisa- 
tion of mankind. We all agree that fear can only be exorcised by trust, 
and we all agree, as a matter of practical politics, that disarmament, 
and drastic disarmament, is the overwhelming necessity of the practical 
international politics of the present day. 

But some of us also differ from a good deal of what Lord Lothian has 
said. I do not believe that American thinking about world peace has 
been altogether upon the proper lines. In respect of compulsory 
arbitration, for example, they are, I believe, almost a generation behind 
us. Are they ready for the Optional Clause? Everybody knows that 
the American Senate would look at no such engagement. Even with 
regard to the Kellogg Pact, the United States must share the credit for 
that great achievement. The closing of the “ gap” and the consequent 
outlawry of war, was proposed by the Temporary Mixed Commission 
in 1922. It would have been effected, as completely as by the Kel- 
logg Pact itself, by the abortive Geneva Protocol of 1924. I would go 
so far as to say that the Kellogg Pact might never have seen the light 
of day unless the Geneva Protocol had blazed the trail. 

Nor can I think that the United States are right about sanctions. 
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I agree with everything that Mr. Norman Angell said about the choice 
before us. We have got to have sanctions, either national or inter- 
national, and it only remains for us to decide which kind they are going 
to be. I think, perhaps, we are a little at. cross purposes with Lord 
Lothian with regard to what he means by sanctions under Article 16. 
Article 16, I am sure, does not exist for the punishment of the aggressor, 
but rather for the prevention of the continuance of war. I cannot 
conceive that the League of Nations would ever fight for victory, or 
would ever do more than supply coercion in order to bring hostilities to 
astop. The whole evolution of the League is towards that end. The 
Report on Article 11, which was adopted by the Council a few years ago, 
and the model Treaty proposed by the Germans, which I hope will be 
adopted by the next Assembly, is nothing but the organisation of com- 
pulsory armistice in every case of hostilities—compulsory armistice to 
end hostilities before the discussion of the merits of the dispute begins. 
That is the function of the policeman, and in accepting the conception 
of that kind of sanction I believe that the League is right and that 
Mr. Levinson is wrong. I would take the greatest possible exception 
to Mr. Levinson’s assertion that it is not possible to find such a thing as a 
bandit nation. We have had quoted to us one case that happened in 
1921. A Greek military dictator provided us with another when he 
marched into Bulgaria in 1925. I was there when he did it, and I saw 
the whole process by which he very nearly brought the Balkans into a 
large-scale war. I would go so far as to say that it is probably only 
because of the sanctions in Article 16 that Albania and Lithuania exist 
as independent States at the present day. 

I say that Article 16 is a police weapon, and nothing else, but it is 
an organised police weapon. It is there ready when the crime occurs. 
It is not a system of signing on special constables after the burglary has 
been committed. Therefore I say that it is right to go forward in the 
organisation of sanctions, as we conceive them, in the League of Nations. 
I agree profoundly with Lord Lothian that it is far easier to police 
nations than it is to police individuals, partly because they are fewer, 
and partly because they are democratic organisms that are under the 
control of public opinion. For that very reason I am absolutely certain 
that if we, as an Empire, would give a lead to the world in making them 
believe in the whole of the Covenant we should achieve our purpose of 
ensuring peace. We could, indeed, do so if we succeeded in making 
nations believe that the economic sanctions alone, without anything 
else, would, in case of aggression, quite certainly be applied. 

I would finally challenge the proposition which was put forward 
that the American navy weakens, and may nullify, the sanctions in 
Article 16. I believe that that proposition is nothing but a well-dressed 
bogey. If Great Britain ever participated in League operations to the 
extent of wanting to put on a blockade, and of wanting to use its navy 
to that end, the Government would be overwhelmingly satisfied, and 
I believe that the world would be overwhelmingly satisfied, that 
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aggression had occurred. In such a case the League—and we—would 
have on our side all the old rules of international law; but rules 
incomparably stronger than they were in 1914, because there would be 
no neutrals. Even in 1914, and afterwards, the United States never 
challenged our right, under international law, to impose a blockade. 
But, apart from legal rights, I believe that, in such a case of aggression, 
we should have on our side the support of American opinion. On such 
an issue I believe we can with the utmost confidence trust to the judg- 
ment of the American people, and to their devotion to the cause of 
peace and justice. But, lastly, suppose that there was the slightest 
danger in such a case of America wanting to impede our use of the 
British navy, or of the navies of the League in the use of Article 16; 
can anybody conceive that the League would ask or want us to enter 
into a conflict with the United States upon the point? We should, of 
course, consult with the League and with the United States as to what 
should be done. Whether we have a consultation in advance, or a 
consultation at the time of crisis, I am absolutely convinced that, 
provided that there has been a real aggression, there would be no 
insuperable difficulty of any kind. 

For these reasons I want to go on organising anything that we may 
think it right to organise in the way of sanctions under the League. 
Likewise, I want to go forward with the amendment of the Covenant, 
for the excellent reason that it is the right thing todo. The Covenant 
is the fundamental constitution of international society. How can we 
continue to have one set of obligations in that constitution which 
leaves us the right of private war, and another set of obligations in 
another instrument which takes that right of private war away? It 
seems to me a fantastic situation. I would add that I gravely doubt 
whether responsible Americans want us not to go forward. We put 
this suggestion before the world in September last. Until to-day I 
have not, for my part, heard a whisper of American opposition at first 
hand from any American of any influence, nor have I heard any such 
whisper with regard to our organisation of League sanctions. I 
venture to believe that the Americans would be extremely well pleased 
if we could do anything at this moment to satisfy the requirements of 
France, or to bring about a real security which was believed in by the 
nations of Europe, whether we did it by sanctions or by any other means. 
Therefore my final conclusion is this: that we ought to go on, and do 
the right thing to organise our institutions as we believe they should be 
organised, and let America.do what she will, and co-operate in the ways 
which she thinks right. 


THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN: I would like to say a few words 
with regard to the remarks which fell first from Commander Ken- 
worthy, and then from Mr. Norman Angell. Commander Kenworthy 
asked: Why should the United States claim parity? The answer is 
contained in the preface to the Act which authorised the construction 
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of sixteen battleships in 1916, just before the United States entered 
into the War, namely, that the United States should possess a navy 
as strong as the greatest navy in the world in order that no other 
nation should interfere with her trade without thinking twice about 
doing so. As I said in my paper, I do not think that that is a correct 
conclusion. If the United States wants to interfere with action by 
our navy when we are at war it will do so, and it can do so, irrespective 
of whether it has got a great navy or a small one. If the United 
States had interfered at any time between 1914 and 1916 she could 
have paralysed the action of the British navy in the late War. That 
she did not do’so was due not to naval weakness but to reluctance to 
side with Germany. 

Mr. Norman Angell put an interpretation on the Kellogg Pact 
which I do not find in it at all. He said that it reserved the right of 
self-defence. There is no mention of self-defence in the Kellogg Pact. 
It is an absolute renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy, and an absolute undertaking to use nothing but pacific means. 
There are no qualifications at all. 

Now for our Chairman’s remarks about the so-called bandit 
nations. I do not think that we quite realise the significance of the 
Peace Pact declaration as it is affecting the public opinion of the 
world. It is a very formidable fact that the civilised Governments 
of the world should have undertaken, in that most solemn way, not to 
resort to war, and to adopt only pacific means. It is going to make it 
a much more difficult thing for any of them actually to start a war. 
The force of public opinion, both in their own countries and outside, 
which will say, ‘‘Have you, or have you not, signed an absolute 
undertaking that you will not resort to war, and that you will adopt 
pacific means? ” is a much more powerful moral basis for international 
action than I think most people have yet realised. It is difficult to 
imagine any civilised Government, or so-called civilised Government, 
deliberately putting itself in the position of initiating a war in those 
circumstances. You may remember the dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia a short time ago. If my information is correct, the most 
formidable thing which confronted those two Governments was not 
the political pressure brought by the Pan-American Congress, which 
happened to be sitting at Washington at that moment, but the fact 
that they had both put their signatures in the Covenant to an absolute 
undertaking that they would permit an international investigation 
of their dispute for a considerable period before they resorted to war. 
The Council of the League of Nations was able to ask them: “ Is 
your signature valid or not? Did you give that undertaking, and, if 
so, are you going to honour it?”’ That was the most formidable 
obstacle in the way of those Governments going to war. I believe 
that in the long run it is the moral force in a civilised Government 
of an honourable pledge, far more than the fear of sanctions, which is 
going ,to_be,the permanent and real basis of peace in the world. I 
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admit, as everybody in America admits, that you may have, from 
time to time, to deal with a breakaway nation, but the thing upon 
which you are going to build, and the only foundation upon which 
you can build, is not the organisation of sanctions, but the organisa- 
tion of confidence, honour and trust. There is no other real foundation 
upon which the peace of the world can rest. 

Finally, may I come to the lucid and provocative speech which 
our Chairman made to-night? The answer which I make to him is: 
Why has the Naval Conference disappointed the high hopes with 
which the head of His Majesty’s Government, the head of the American 
Government, and a great many people all over the world saw it meet ? 
In my view the reason is because while there has been a political 
preparation between the United States and Great Britain, and a con- 
siderable measure of political preparation between Japan, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and Great Britain, there had been no 
equivalent political preparation between those Governments and 
Parisand Rome. That is the reason why I rejoice over the controversy 
which has begun, for it is the beginning at long last of what I hope is 
going to be the final great debate—the discussion of what the real 
basis of world peace is to be between the three groups of people which 
alone can organise it, the Western Powers of Europe, the nations of 
the British Commonwealth, and the United States. I belong to the 
group of people who think that it is as fatal for Great Britain to associate 
herself exclusively with the United States as it is fatal that she should 
associate herself exclusively with the nations of Western Europe. 
My view is that you have got to do now, once-more for the whole 
world, what was done some years ago for Europe in the negotiations 
which preceded Locarno, when this Government said: ‘‘ We will not 
side either with, or against, France, or with, or against, Germany. 
We are going to march forward, side by side, with both, and we will 
not enter into special commitments with either.” In my view the 
organisation of the peace of the world depends upon doing exactly 
the same thing with the great Powers of Western Europe, France, 
Italy, and Germany on the one side, and with the United States 
upon the other. It is only upon that foundation, as I can see it, that 
you can organise the peace of the world. 

What is happening, as I think, to-day is that you have got at last 
a collision, brought out in public so that the whole world can see it, 
between the fundamental thinking about peace of Western Europe 
and of the United States. You have got the Western Europe tradition 
brought out into the limelight, that, on the whole, you cannot trust 
people, but you have got to be willing to coerce them by force. On 
the other side, you have got, as I still think, despite the criticisms 
which have been levelled at it, the profound moral conviction which 
underlies the American attitude, that you must build on faith and 
disarmament. I think that one of the great failures of this country 
is that so many leaders of the peace movement are disposed to 
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condemn the United States for non-co-operation and yet do not try to 
understand its real attitude. The United States has had a great 
history in the world, perhaps greater in some ways than some of the 
nations of Europe with which some of the speakers to-night wish us 
to associate so closely. I think that it really believes in disarmament 
more than the nations with which they are so anxious that we should 
walk hand in hand. I believe that it is worth while to study the 
history of the United States, to study the ideas which underlie its 
Constitution, to study the feelings of its people, and the ideas of its 
leaders, because I believe that there is a great deal more in their 
point of view than, perhaps, is now realised. - 

The ultimate solution of this problem is not going to be whether 
we should walk hand in hand with Western Europe, or hand in hand 
with the United States. The nations of the British Commonwealth 
have got to walk in step with both these sets of people, and by under- 
standing their difficulties, and understanding their respective points 
of view, to bring them towards a common view of peace, which will, 
in my view, be founded on the fundamental ideas which underlie 
both Pact and Covenant. It is only by building upon that foundation 
that we shall be able to erect a structure which will stand the terrific 
pressure, and the terrific forces, which the future of the world is going 
to cast upon it. That is why I end by repeating that we ought to 
‘refuse to make modifications in the Covenant, or in any other instru- 
ment for peace, without first trying to get both the United States 
and the nations of Europe to agree to them. That is the core of the 


policy which we ought to pursue. In so far as we either ally ourselves 
exclusively with the United States on the one side, or with the nations 
of Europe.on the other, we are going to make a real breach in the 
only foundations upon which a lasting peace can be built. 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY ECONOMIC 
STATE: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Address given on March 4th, 1930 
By Major WALTER ELtiot, M.P. 
THE Ricut Hon. THe Lorp Meston, K.C.S.I., in the Chair. 


THE British Empire, which we have to consider, is a group 
of such diverse units that it is perhaps necessary to recall them. 
There are two Empires, a Commonwealth of Nations and a 
Condominium (Sudan). The Commonwealth of Nations proper 
consists of the self-governing units—the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, Newfoundland, and Southern Rhodesia. There are two 
Empires, the Indian Empire and the Colonial Empire, and we 
have recently learnt that in India we have British India and the 
Native States, two divergent groups. There is a certain amount 
of co-ordination between the two Empires, the Indian and the 
Colonial; the officers responsible, the Secretary of State for 
India and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, are both 
members of the British Cabinet, and they do have to meet from 
time to time, and either agree or conceal their differences. The 
self-governing units do not need to meet at all, and never need 
to conceal their differences, and consequently you get a set of 
circumstances in which it is extremely difficult for anything like 
economic co-operation to take place. If there is one lesson which 
the twentieth century is teaching us, it is the necessity for long- 
range planning, if the fabric of States is to be moulded and 
adapted to the very rapidly changing circumstances of the new 
time. You have economic units, such as the American, the 
Russian and the French States—these great units are certainly 
moving in a way which it is difficult for us to conceive, and 
at present impossible for us to imitate. 

It seems unlikely that the full difference between the British 
Empire and these States will be maintained, that the British 
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Empire will remain in its present completely unplanned state. 
You have an obvious case for organisation in the Colonial Empire 
proper; you have the empire of the two Africas—east and west 
—both giant regions which have a certain natural co-relation, 
and which at present are not under any planned development, 
because of the inability of the Island here to make out what it 
wants to do with these great territories which it has acquired. 

If you turn to the Republic of America, with its Bureau of 
Agricultural Statistics at Washington, where forecasts of the 
movements of trade and industry for years, ahead are there for 
American statesmen to lay their hands on; if you observe the 
French surveying their West African dominions, beginning to 
plan, in that methodical and logical fashion of which they are 
such striking exponents, where they can get their meat and wool, 
what they can do in the way of development of colonial resources 
towards making France a self-contained empire—then you realise 
that the laissez-faire theories which we worked upon in the nine- 
teenth century are not being worked upon by our chief com- 
petitors, and, looking round, we begin to doubt whether our 
success in solving the post-War problem is so great as to allow 
us to assume that we are-right and the others wrong. 

It is true that the British Empire has certain governing and 
connecting bodies. There is the Imperial Economic Committee, 
for example, which is merely advisory in function, but which 
has been consented to by the various Governments of the Empire, 
and left in being over a considerable period of time, and may 
now be taken as a permanent feature of the imperial machinery. 
You have the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, though 
that is under reconsideration at present. You have the Empire 
Marketing Board, which has succeeded in obtaining a measure 
of co-operation with some of the great Dominions and one or 
two of the colonies, though it has not yet established really 
effective touch with, for instance, the Empire of India. You 
have the Committee of Imperial Defence, which is more of a 
working body than any of the others, and reviews matters with 
an authority which is not given to either the Imperial Economic 
Committee or the Empire Marketing Board. But all these 
bodies are almost vaporous in their tenuity compared with the 
co-operation which it seems to me will become necessary under 
twentieth-century conditions. 

The main bond of the British Empire just now is the link of 
its armed forces, and that seems to me a very dangerous state 
for a great association of communities to be in. First of all it is 
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dangerous because it unduly burdens the taxpayers in this 
country, and it leaves the whole question of imperial defence 
to the cut and thrust of political parties in this country. 
The burden of imperial defence is not perhaps fully realised. 
Youh ave the land forces of the important Dominions, such as 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand and South Africa, which 
are far below the levels with the disarmed Powers of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty such as Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria—Powers 
comparable in population with these Dominions. The defence 
expenditure falls on the taxpayers of this country to the extent 
of {2 6s. 4d. per head as against 3s. Id. to 14s. 3d. for the 
Dominions. Secondly, it is dangerous because our time is keenly 
interested in economics and not in military planning. 

The armed forces of the Crown form the only great unitary 
effort of the Empire, and it seems to me that that is not a founda- 
tion upon which it is possible permanently to base a political 
association such as the twentieth century demands. 

The movement towards larger units known as rationalisation 
in industry is just as clear in international affairs. There is a 
movement towards larger groupings everywhere. From the 
point of view of peace it is desirable to have larger associations 
rather than smaller. The twentieth-century States are large, 
they do not tend to become smaller, but to become larger, to 
draw together for the purpose of clearing out the barriers which 
are found to be an inconvenience under modern conditions. 
For instance, we have heard discussed the interesting proposals 
of M. Briand with regard to a Pan-Europa association which 
will embrace the whole of Europe. 

As to the British Empire units, one of the great questions 
before the country at this moment is whether these units will 
succeed in inter-organising themselves, and along what line they 
will wish to do so. The desirability of extending the marketing 
area of any of the great producing units does not, I think, require 
any discussion, and the question as to the lines along which it is 
to extend its potential area of buying and selling is a matter of 
immediate and urgent importance to a producing unit such as 
our own, which is undergoing so great and so prulonged an 
industrial crisis. The twentieth century is faced in its economics 
with problems which I think are novel to us, which have not 
engaged the attention of the economists, and certainly not that 
of the politicians in previous years. 

The question of coal is one that very well illustrates many of 
our problems to-day. The very essence of the twentieth century 
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is that it gains its peculiar character from its command of power. 
There have been more metals used since the beginning of this 
century than previously since the beginning of the world; there 
has been a greater development of power. We have in this 
country to-day something like 18} million shaft horse-power ; the 
equivalent of something like 300-350 millions of man-power. The 
population of this country has been added to in the last century, 
in addition to the human beings, by something like 350 millions 
of steel men, working without making any demands for food on 
the normal food-producing areas, and working with a continuity 
impossible for human labour to achieve. 

The nineteenth century had to deal with the problem of 
scarcity, but the problem of the twentieth century is glut. The 
problem of glut, it seems to me, is leading inevitably to a series 
of dams, of directing of trade, which represents the difference 
between a drought and a flood. When you deal with a flood 
you have to divert the flood water into where it will do most 
good and do least harm. The problem of a century with an 
overplus is one which must lead us to a fundamental re-considera- 
. tion of the economics and indeed the politics under which we 
are working. You have more coal than you can use. Yet there 
has been no increase in the production of coal. The amount of 
surplus production is infinitely greater than there is any immediate 
possibility of the world absorbing. You have a possible surplus 
which is reckoned at 25 per cent. in Germany (without sinking 
any new shafts), 25-33 per cent. in Great Britain, 50 per cent. 
in Poland. The cutting off of the Ruhr coal-field in 1923 and 
the cutting off of British supplies by the stoppage in the coal- 
fields in 1926 made practically no difference to the world output 
as a whole. The surplus-producing capacity in the other areas 
was able to make good these shortages without an effort. 

Coal is an industrial problem, but the problem is paralleled 
in agriculture, in commodities such as wheat or sugar. These 
are examples of the questions which are meeting the twentieth- 
century States. They are having to deal not with scarcities, 
but with over-production, and they are being driven into a 
management of their production and consumption by one means 
or another. The political and economic worlds are also being 
driven into a closer and closer association, and it seems to me 
that that does involve an alteration in the economic organisation 
with which the British Empire will have to cope in the near 
future. We see already in the present Parliament the complete 
abandonment of the philosophy of free trade. The Labour 
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Government introduces a Mines Bill, which is to deal with this 
problem of too much production, and deals with it by cutting 
down the output of coal. These methods may be applied in other 
fields. 

These problems, a surplus of all the great staples, have been 
hitherto strange to us. The reasons for these surpluses are no 
doubt varied. In the case of wheat, coal and sugar, increase in 
luxury has gone with decrease in consumption. Having more 
money, people eat less bread and more butter! You have had 
also transfers of energy, from the energy of the cereals to the 
energy of the fuels. You have had the cutting out of whole 
blocks of effort which were carried on by horse transport and 
which are now carried on by petrol. However that may be, in 
the agricultural producing areas you get a need comparable to 
that which many of the great manufacturing areas are feeling. 
They are beginning to feel an acute necessity for an outlet for 
their materials, and there is every possibility of a combination 
which will be beneficial to both sides. The proposals which 
have been brought forward for tariff arrangements for inter- 
imperial rationalisation for the dovetailing of British production 
and British consumption in raw materials are merely in the 
stage of being examined. These preliminary examinations are 
extremely necessary. 

It is possible for a great area to remain self-blockaded. The 
twentieth-century State, the British Empire State, is not going 
to adopt any such proposals as self-blockade, but the danger 
before us is very real. It is this: We have at present our United 
Kingdom trade reaching a practically stationary level. You 
have a considerable increase in the volume of trade in the rest 
of the Empire. Meanwhile the exports of the United Kingdom 
have fallen from 100 in 1913 to 83 in 1927. These are the factors 
pressing on those connected with the organisation of industry, 
and the political problem connected with industry in this country 
is that our figures for export drop while the figures for Canada 
and even India rise. These figures lend serious support to the 
fear amongst many of us, that the country is declining and 
reaching the level of a secondary Power. I do not think anyone 
could deny that the United Kingdom is in danger of being the 
weakest link in the Empire. 

Coincidently with this fall in exports our imports have moved 
from 100 in 1913 to 117 in 1927. Weare calling home the legions, 
the great investments overseas which we have made, drawing 
upon the revenues from these, but what are we doing with them? 
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They are being dissipated in no plan of reorganisation of the 
equipment of this country, but in keeping a standing army of 
one and a half million unemployed men. Some steps must be 
taken to deal with such a situation, and the danger before all of 
us is this, that you may have steps taken which will be of acute 
injury to the economic life of the British Empire itself, or of the 
rest of the world. Therefore it is urgently necessary that we 
should study these problems quietly before they come thundering 
upon us at the ballot boxes. 

The figures seem to me to show this. The impact of power 
fuel in the nineteenth century produced the first suggestion of 
a new world order, and world organisation began. There was 
an attempt by Cobden and his friends to create a world State of 
Reason, and it went down under the impact of nationalism 
around 1870. Another attempt was made at the foundation of 
a world State by universal control. That also broke down 
when the Supreme Economic Council was abolished at the end 
of the War. The third attempt at world order which is being 
made is more successful, and is bound to be further pursued— 
. the attempt at world order built on great units, an attempt to 
rewrite nationalism in terms of geography. I think it is im- 
possible for the British Empire to organise itself on any rigid 
plan. But the problem of the twentieth century, the problem 
of the glut—unemployment—demands the active human effort of 
the political parties and political leaders. The danger before 
us is that the British peoples will not carry out the planning 
which is necessary. This would certainly lead to a fall from the 
position which we now occupy. The twentieth-century economic 
State has come to stay, and if the British Empire cannot trans- 
form itself into a twentieth-century State, then undoubtedly the 
British Empire, as we know it, will not succeed in the adventure 
which it set out for itself, and we shall look backwards and not 
forwards in the future. 


Summarised Record of Discussion. 


PROFESSOR HINTON disputed the statement made by Major Elliot 
that in the twentieth century we were confronted for the first time by 
the problem of glut. The problem of glut was as old as Joseph, and was 
specially characteristic of the nineteenth century, occurring at intervals 
of ten years or so. 

He submitted that the problem was not that of glut but of economic 
and political self-sufficiency. That we were being invited to make a 
political unit which in any case could not be self-sufficient, in the old 
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warlike sense of the word, because we had lost the command of the 
sea, and were thus bound to the United States. To the economic 
self-sufficiency of that political unit there were at present almost 


~ insuperable barriers in the economic and political ideals of the Domin- 


ions and India, who formed the most important part of the Empire. 


Miss NETTLEFOLD agreed with the last speaker that the problem 
was not so much a problem of glut as an attempt to deal with economic 
problems on political lines. Surely in the face of a time when the world 
was becoming economically a unit, when it was becoming more and 
more possible to deal with commodity by commodity as a whole from 
the point of view of production and of marketing, the prospect sug- 
gested by Major Elliot of having a series of large political groups 
uniting to control the production or the marketing of goods was not only 
an impossible but an explosive one. Politicians were ignoring what was 
going on in the business world. Group by group the producers and 
users were getting together to deal with these problems: it was 
happening slowly but steadily. Surely it was in that direction that the 
solution lay. 


Mr. ALLEN YouncG: Critics of Major Elliot overlooked the fact 
that the international economic groups whose growth they preferred to 
that of national economic States may not hasten world unity, but may 
only substitute economic for political divisions. Large economic 
groups were already planning politically. There were two schools of 
thought. The one was apt to risk the economic unity of the world to 
preserve political diversity of the parts; the other, in its search for 
economic unity, neglected the danger to national cultures. For 
example, this country was losing its grip upon its own culture through 
the pressure of economic groups such as that which controlled the 
cinema. We must seek a synthesis of the two policies in order to secure 
world economic unity without obliterating the diversity of national 
cultures, 


Mr. LLoypD, referring to the question of glut, said that there was 
apparently an excess capacity for producing manufactured goods on 
the one hand, and a surplus production of raw materials and food-stuffs 
on the other; why was it impossible for the two things to be matched ? 
What Professor Hinton had surely meant was that in every trade 
depression there was over-production and a glut. What one meant by 
over-production in those circumstances was over-production in relation 
to the volume of demand at the former level of prices. Statistically 
there was no actual over-production. Coal was rather exceptional ; 
we were not producing more coal than we could consume, but there was 
an actual excess of productive capacity in Europe. As to wheat, the 
crop this year was considerably less than that of the year before, yet 
the price was lower. The problem was not one of glut but of falling 
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prices; and this was related to the gold problem, which was now being 
studied by a group in the Institute. 


Mr. Hosson said, if it were true that there was throughout the 
world as a productive unit a tendency to produce more than could be 
sold in the market at a profitable price, and if as a result of that a large 
portion, not merely of the labour of the world but of the capital capacity 
of the world, was wasted, we were called upon to do something from an 
international standpoint in the direction of a better distribution of the 
product that could be raised by the fuller use of those wasted powers. 

Nothing had been said of the machinery which was being set up at 
Geneva, the International Labour Office and the Economic Commissions 
of the League of Nations. They should take it as their first business to 
see that there was, as far as possible, such a rationing of purchasing 
power throughout the world as would enable the productive power of 
the world to be fully occupied. From the national standpoint that 
meant a better distribution between capital and labour. From the 
standpoint of the world it meant raising the standard of living of the 
great backward peoples, who could and would consume the larger 
quantities of goods which are withheld from production, if they had the 
purchasing power. 


Mr. VICKERS: In using the term “ economic State” the speaker 
had presumably meant the State considered economically, which was 
in fact the only thing which it could mean. 

In such figures as the speaker had quoted, Great Britain was 
regarded as an entity. The question of how we distributed the wealth 
which came in was totally different from the question of how much 
wealth was coming in here as opposed to what was going to other 
countries. He thought it was the question of the amount of wealth 
coming in, rather than its distribution, which was the problem. 


Major ELtior, in reply, said he had felt indebted to Mr. Vickers for 
pointing out the confusion introduced by the term “ economic State.” 
He had said the State was primarily a taxation unit, which no doubt it 
was. The State was largely a partner in every enterprise; that was 
one of the main things with which any economist should reckon. He 
had been discussing the States as we found them, the organised units 
which did exist, and which, for good or ill, were so extremely powerful 
in the modern world. 

Professor Hinton had said the glut question was as old as Joseph, 
but in that case the lean kine had devoured the fat kine! Did Pro- 
fessor Hinton imagine that there was any prospect of the surplus 
capacity for coal being eaten up in any short time by an enormous coal 
famine? Someone else had said that to attempt to cut off production 
into groups was impossible, but had gone on to point out that it was 
being cut off into economic groups. The State would insist on its 
asserting its will above these other bodies. 
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The suggestions he had been putting before them were not pro- 
posals for the organisation of a belligerent British Empire State. He 
did not think that would be possible; it had been a suggestion as to 
how far economic boundaries would coincide with political boundaries, 
and how far was it likely that the economic groups would follow the 
political groups rather than the political the economic? That was his 
thesis in a nutshell. They were dealing with the political cartel as 
against the economic cartel, and it was by no means proved that the 
economic would be the most efficient or the best liked. 

As to the comparability of the glut of wheat with the glut of coal, 
there was no 50 per cent. surplus capacity of wheat in Poland as there 
was for coal. They are due to similar circumstances, the temporary 
outrunning of consumption by production. Mr. Lloyd had said the 
problem was one of falling prices; he would be glad to think that it was 
one as easy to remedy as that. He thought the fundamental solution 
of these problems must be found by the raising of the standard of 
living. 














THE POSITION IN THE FAR EAST AND 
THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 


Address given on April 8th, 1930 
By Tue ViscounT Hatrsuam, K.C. 


Stir Joun Power, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 


I WOULD like, if I might, to begin by a disclaimer. I hope 
that nobody here will imagine that, because it is announced that 
I am going to speak on the position in the Far East, I am foolish 
enough to lay any claim to being an expert on that part of the 
world. I have always been a little impatient of those people, 
many of them, I am sorry to say, members of Parliament of both 
Houses, who, on the strength of two months or so of wanderings 
through a country whose language they cannot speak, presume 
when they come home to claim to explain with authority the 
problems which are there met with and the solutions which this 
country ought to endorse. I make no such claim and I have 
no such authority. When I received a telegram in India some 
two months ago from Mr. Hugh Wyndham asking me if I would 
address the Royal Institute on this date, I did not know that 
you had had the advantage of seeing in the January number of 
Pacific Affairs a detailed account of our doings, or that you had 
had the opportunity of hearing fram Professor Toynbee a lecture 
delivered here some two months ago, at which, in the subsequent 
discussion, another of our prominent members, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, addressed the meeting. Again I did not know that 
in last month’s Round Table you would have read a very well- 
informed précis of our discussions and of their value. But in 
spite of that I think perhaps it is due to the Institute, since 
you did me the honour to invite me to go out to Kyoto as the 
head of the British delegation, that I should lay before you some 
of the impressions which I formed as a result of my visit to Japan. 

The first impression, which I should like to stress, is an 
impression of the vital importance to this country of the inter- 
national situation in the Far East, an importance which I do not 
think the average man and woman in England ever has brought 
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home to him or to her. I suppose that, if any one of us were 
asked what is the most vital interest of Great Britain to-day in 
international affairs, our answer would be: Our most vital 
interest is the preservation of the peace of the world. I do not 
think many of us would doubt that the second great interest 


. of this country in international affairs is the commercial interest 


of trade, trade viewed first of all from the point of view of the 
consumption of our own goods, and secondly from the point of 
view of the production in other countries of goods which we 
should like to sell in the neutral markets of the world. Well, 
if I am right in that premiss, just look for a moment at the 
position in the Far East as it affects those two vital interests. 
We have recently had our attention drawn by a newspaper dis- 
cussion to the dangers of rivalry among Mediterranean Powers 
and the risk that that may involve an outburst of hostilities. 
Not many years ago this country undertook a serious responsi- 
bility, I think with the approval of all parties in the State, in 
order to sterilise one of the danger spots of Europe in the Locarno 
Treaties. We are all accustomed to cast an anxious eye from 
time to time at the position of affairs in the Balkans, and to 
expect that at any time some trouble may arise there which may 
spread to other parts of the world. And we, we English, are 
resolved that, if human effort can do it, we will see to it that 
peace is maintained in the world, because we realise not only 
that on moral grounds it is of vital interest to humanity, but, on 
the more material ground of the preservation of civilisation, we 
know that another struggle such as that which the world went 
through a little over a decade ago might easily bring the whole 
edifice of modern civilisation crashing about our ears. Well, 
if there be dangers in the Mediterranean, on the Franco-German 
frontier, or in the Balkans, just look for a moment at the danger 
which lies latent all the time in Manchuria. You have there the 
meeting-ground of three great Powers. You have first of all 
Russia, with its long search for an ice-free port, with its steady 
growth eastward, until something over thirty years ago it looked 
as if her ambition was at last to be fulfilled. And you have the 
repulse of that Russian advance just over twenty-five years ago ; 
you have still the clinging to that ideal by the Russian Govern- 
ment—whatever form of political thought that Government may 
represent—so strong that they have not hesitated even within 
the last twelve months to break their obligations under the 
Kellogg Pact rather than see their interests in Manchuria 
jeopardised. You have next Japan, to whom Manchuria 
Z2 
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represents a material interest, because since Japan has been indus- 
trialised it looks to Manchuria for the raw materials, for the 
fertilisers, for the articles which are essential to carrying on the 
agriculture and industry of those islands. You see in Manchuria, 
too, much more than a merely material interest, because to Japan 
Manchuria signifies what to the Japanese is still the “Great , 
War,” the war which they undertook in 1904, when they thought 
their vital security was threatened by the Russian advance. 
They were willing then to risk a life-and-death struggle rather 
than to permit that advance. As a result of that struggle and 
the immense sacrifices which the nation made then, they were 
able to repel the danger and to reap some at least of the fruits 
of victory in the cession of the leases and interests in Southern 
Manchuria which Russia had obtained from China. To-day there 
is the long frontier between Korea and Manchuria, Korea being 
now part of the Japanese Empire. If their interests were vital 
twenty-six years ago, they are far more vital to-day, when they 
have developed that great South Manchurian railway system 
which is much more than a mere railway; when they have 
invested millions of their money in mines, in administration, in 
railway construction, in the development of that country. To 
them the Russian menace is still a reality, and Japan is resolved 
at all costs to maintain her position in Manchuria. 

Then you have China—China, in which, as no one who has 
_ been to that country can doubt, the dominant feeling is the 
intense recrudescence of national pride, of almost a blind longing 
for complete national sovereignty; China, the titular owner of 
Manchuria, which has sent to Manchuria in the last ten or twelve 
years a greater migration than any other part of the world has 
known (in 1927 there were something over a million Chinese 
who settled in Manchuria); China, which believes that Japan 
has designs on the political independence of Manchuria, which 
regards the rights and privileges of Japan and in a lesser degree 
of Russia as incompatible with her own sovereignty, which is 
jealous of the position already attained by Japan, and at once 
contemptuous and fearful of her Japanese neighbours. 

Those three Powers, brought into opposition in an area which 
certainly contains great potentialities for agricultural and mineral 
development, surely create a position of danger which no responsible 
statesman can afford to ignore, and yet I doubt very much if 
many of our people pay very much attention to what is going 
on in that remote part of the world. You may say that it is a 
long way off. I am not sure that that does not make the danger 
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all the greater. If there be an outbreak of some trouble on a 
frontier in the Balkans, the League of Nations Council can meet, 
it can have its observers there within a few days, the trouble can 
be localised, the parties can be compelled, if the greater Powers 
see fit, to suspend hostilities until some form of inquiry and 
judgment can be pronounced. But in Manchuria, if trouble 
break out, even if the lines be not cut and if information reach 
Europe, it takes so long before observers can reach the spot 
that, instead of the observers preventing the armies coming into 
conflict, the armies will probably be there to prevent the observers 
ever reaching the scene of hostilities. Manchuria surely is one 
of the most dangerous spots in the world to-day. 

Then there is the question of trade, first from the point of view 
of possible markets. You have in China some 420 millions of 
people, poor enough but industrious enough, people who are living 
in a country rich in agricultural and in mineral resources, a country 
which is crying out for transport facilities and for development, 
a country which needs only orderly government to make of it one 
of the greatest markets of the modern world. If you look from 
the other angle at the trade position and look for possible com- 
petitors in the world, no one who has been to Japan, who has realised 
the transformation which the genius and energy of a few men have 
wrought in a little over half a century, can doubt the seriousness 
of Japanese competition in any market to which they turn their 
attention. I went to Japan believing that, although they had 
in competition with us the advantage of cheaper labour, we could 
counterbalance that by our superior organisation, by our superior 
machinery and our superior efficiency in commerce. I confess 
that that illusion was rudely shattered when I got to Japan. I 
found that not only had they the advantage of cheaper labour, 
but that they had carried, in the cotton industry in particular, 
their rationalisation much farther than we had. I found that the 
Japanese buying organisation, the Japanese selling organisation 
in all the cheaper lines of cotton was a long way in front of our 
own, and that instead of British manufacturers being able to 
control the market so that the Japanese bought when we chose 
to let the price go right from our point of view, it was the Japanese 
who were controlling the market and the British buyer who had 
to take second place. There is no doubt at all that Japan is a 
very formidable competitor indeed in the neutral markets of the 
world, and I will tell you a story which illustrates one reason 
why I think this true. A friend of mine when we were in Japan 
went to a temple at Osaka and he saw written up over the entrance 
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four Japanese words. He asked the priest to translate them to 
him, and the priest explained that the four words were these : 
Nation, Deity, Neighbours, Safety. He asked the priest what 
was the meaning of that collocation of these four expressions, 
and the priest told him that that was the religion which they 
taught the youth of Japan. They had to put first above all else 
the interest of the nation; second they had to place their duty 
to their god; third they were taught to regard their duty to their 
neighbours; and fourth and last they were to put their own 
self-interest. I am not sure that at any rate some political 
teaching at home does not tend to reverse these four words in 
our own political economy. 

I have said enough, I hope, to justify the statement with 
which I opened, that the impression which was brought to my 
mind, which I think ought to impress any impartial observer who 
goes to the Far East, is that the position in the Far East is a 
matter of vital, possibly of crucial importance to the future of 
our country and indeed of our Empire. 


Passing then from that general impression to my impressions 

of the conference itself, I should like first of all to say how very 
proud this Institute ought to have been of the delegation. We 
were numerically one of the smallest. We were outnumbered by 
the Americans three to one. The Canadians were double our- 
selves in number. The Chinese and the Japanese of course 
both had delegations much larger than our own, and it was 
significant of the importance which the Oriental peoples attached 
to the conference to see the character and weight of the delega- 
tions which they sent. I do not want to particularise any names, 
but I am pretty sure that one at least of the Japanese delegation 
will be Prime Minister of Japan before many years are over. 
Among the Chinese we found a number of men closely connected 
by political association and by relationship with the most im- 
portant members of the Chinese Government at Nanking. In 
spite of that, I do not think that anyone who was at the confer- 
ence would doubt that the weight which attached to the British 
delegation was at least as great as the weight attaching to any 
-one delegation from any other country which was represented 
at Kyoto. When I went out I confess that I was just a little 
doubtful as to how far several of us fulfilled the high qualifications 
which the constitution of the Institute seemed to call for in our 
delegates, but, thanks I suppose partly to the careful study 
which took place before we went out, partly to the daily meetings 
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and discussions with which we filled all our mornings from the 
time we left Canada till the time we reached Japan, partly per- 
haps to that natural gift of opportunism which I think character- 
ises our people, and partly perhaps to the fact that we had an 
ideal slave-driver in Mr. Lionel Curtis, who, if he had only joined 
the scholastic profession, would surely have been one of the great 
schoolmasters of the world—thanks to a combination of all these 
circumstances, I think we were able fully to hold our own in the 
discussions which took place and to make contributions which 
were at least as useful as those made by the other nations which 
were represented at Kyoto. 

Next I should like to say just a word about the overflowing 
hospitality of the Japanese people. When we were in Kyoto 
there were two or three world conferences going on at the same 
time in Japan. Japan is a country which has comparatively 
few Western hotels, and Japanese inns would not quite do for 
the permanent quarters of an international conference. And yet 
it was our experience, and I believe that it was the experience of 
the members of the other conferences, that everything was done 
for each one of us as if we were the only people to whom the 
Japanese had any need to attend. The Government gave us free 
passes on all the railways. We were given free passes on all the 
trams and electric railways running out of Kyoto, and com- 
mittees were organised which were anxious to conduct us to all 
the places of interest. We had pressing invitations from the 
temples, from the factories, from all the various activities which 
centred in Kyoto, that we should pay them a visit. We had, 
from the Emperor downwards, garden parties, teas, dinners, every 
sort of hospitality arranged. 

I do not want by that description to give you the impression 
that we had something in the nature of a joy-ride whilst we were 
in Japan. There was first of all a week at Nara when the Council 
Meeting took place; there was afterwards a fortnight at Kyoto 
during which the conference proper was in session. I may 
claim to have had in my day to work as hard as most people, 
and I can assure you that I should not like to have as strenuous 
a three weeks as that very often in my life. Let me give you 
the diary of an ordinary day during the conference. There 
was a programme committee—Professor Toynbee was our repre- 
sentative on it—which used to meet soon after dawn. We 
who were not members of the programme committee began 
work at nine o’clock, when the round tables assembled, and 
with a ten minutes’ break these continued until 12.15. At 
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12.15 the chairmen and recorders of the different round tables 
met together under the chairmanship of Mr. Carter in order to 
give in each other’s presence to the Press committee a résumé of 
the discussion which had taken place in the different round tables, 
and by that means the programme committee and the heads of 
the round tables were kept in touch with what the others were 
doing, and the Press committee was able to prepare from the 
report so furnished a précis of our doings for the Press. May I 
just by way of interpolation add that, although the Press took a 
very great interest in our doings, and although they were inclined 
to resent the. decision which we took that round tables should be 
private and that reporters should not be allowed to be there, 
they loyally accepted that decision, and they were good enough 
to take and to print in full and elaborately to discuss the daily 
reports which the Press committee was able to furnish? That 
meeting used to last generally for about an hour, and you got 
down to lunch about 1.30. After lunch there came three hours 
in the afternoon when you were free generally from the official 
time-table, when you had a chance to go to some of those amuse- 
ments, factories, temples and the like, unless, of course, you had 


‘ one of the numerous sub-committees which had to be fitted in 


then, because there was no other time at which they could meet. 
At 5.45 every evening we had our own British group meeting, at 
which our programme committee representative, Professor 
Toynbee, and our research committee representative, Professor 
Webster, came and reported to us what was going on in their 
respective committees, and brought before us any matters on 
which they wanted our views. That lasted generally for about 
an hour. Then it was dinner-time. At eight there was a public 
meeting of some kind—sometimes it took the form of a lecture, 
sometimes of a public debate, sometimes of an address by some 
of the experts on various topics who were there. Whatever the 
form of the meeting, from eight till ten or a little after was generally 
taken up by them. In addition you had to fit in the reading of the 
mass of literature which was poured out. I think I had some- 
thing over a hundred volumes in the fortnight, and, although I did 
not read them all, one used to try to glance at those which seemed 
immediately to bear on the discussion which was going to take place 
next morning. Add to that the unofficial discussions with members 
of your own group, with members of other groups about matters 
which had arisen during the round-table discussions, sometimes the 
consultations which took place when one of the other delegations 
would come with some suggestion or ask for some advice, and I 
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think you will realise that by the time one turned out one’s light 
one had done a pretty good day’s work. That went on every 
day for a fortnight. I do not think we can be said to have 
wasted our time. 


Coming next to the topics which were discussed at the round 
tables, there were three which stood out by reason of their 
importance to our own interests: Manchuria, extraterritoriality, 
and foreign settlements and concessions. Manchuria I have 
said a word about already to indicate its importance. At 
Kyoto, although we endeavoured to discuss the dispute between 
Russia and China which was then going on, the Russian observer 
was there with instructions not to say anything at all, and conse- 
quently he was not able to make any useful contribution to our 
deliberations. Although there was some discussion of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway problem, I do not feel that it took us 
very far. The whole stress of the discussion was the position as 
between Japan and China, and there is no doubt that there was 
at times very great tension between the Japanese and the Chinese 
upon this topic. The Japanese position, put in a nutshell, was 
this. They said that by immense sacrifices of blood and treasure 
they had succeeded in winning from Russia the concessions in 
Southern Manchuria which China had previously granted to 
Russia, that those concessions had been transferred with Chinese 
written assent in 1905, and that the rights then acquired had been 
prolonged by treaty in 1915. They claimed that the right of 
administration in the railway areas which was conferred by those 
concessions included, and was intended to include, the whole 
political administration in the area, and they pointed to the 
precedent of what was done by the Russians before the transfer 
of the concessions in order to make good their position. They 
disclaimed any intention of a political sovereignty or of increasing 
their political power there, but they insisted that they had vital 
material and economic interests and that they were going to 
stand on their treaty rights. The Chinese first of all challenged 
the interpretation that was put upon the treaty. They said 
“administration ’’ only meant such things as railway adminis- 
tration and conferred no political rights at all. They said 
further that, even if the interpretation of the treaties was right, 
the Japanese had, in fact, abused the rights which they claimed 
to have been given, and they cited cases of wrongdoing, of torture, 
of imprisonment and of injustice done to Chinese by Japanese 
officials under cover of their concession rights. Finally, the 
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Chinese said that the treaties themselves could not be recognised 
as valid, because they were obtained under duress in 1915 and 
because they were an infringement of the sovereign rights of 
China. I have stated in summary the contentions on each side, 
I hope sufficiently to show you that there was a very pretty 
problem involved. I have no doubt at all that, as a result of 
the Kyoto Conference, a very marked improvement took place 
in the relations between Japan and China in regard to Man- 
churia. When we first met, the material was so explosive that 
it nearly blew up, and the first night I was- confronted with a 
threatened secession of the Japanese delegation. Before the end 
of the sessions of the conference, the Japanese and Chinese had 
got so far as to appoint a little sub-committee to meet privately 
day by day and to discuss whether they could not find any 
modus vivendi or any solution of their difficulties. At one time 
it looked a promising move, but whether one side or the other 
felt they had gone too far, or whether there really was a gulf 
which could not be bridged, no arrangement was actually reached ; 
but I think no one who was there could doubt that, as a result of 
the conference, both sides were very much impressed with the 
point of view of the other side, which they had not before realised. 

If I were asked to make suggestions arising out of the conference, 
I would propose that there should be a conciliation commission 
set up on the lines of the American and Canadian commission on 
the American—Canadian boundary, which should investigate—it 
should not attempt, of course, to alter treaties—alleged infrac- 
tions of the treaties and alleged cases of ill-usage by Japanese, 
and the like. That might do a great deal to remove the tension 
and ill-feeling, because no one could doubt the intense emotion 
under which the Chinese were labouring when they spoke of their 
wrongs in Manchuria. I have no doubt that some of the problems 
would automatically be solved when the question of extra- 
territoriality was disposed of. The Chinese claimed that the 
Japanese sheltered themselves behind their extraterritorial rights, 
and that some undesirable Japanese subjects came into Manchuria 
and carried on illegal trades and criminal practices, and by virtue 
of extraterritoriality the Chinese were powerless to deal with it. 
These matters would be removed if the extraterritorial problem 
were solved. I cannot help thinking that, as a result of the con- 
ference, the Japanese and Chinese respectively realise far more 
fully than they did the strength of the other’s position. The 
‘Japanese realise that the Chinese really believe that they have 
real grievances and injustices to complain of. The Chinese, 
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though they are not altogether satisfied that the Japanese are 
innocent of all political ambition, do, I think, for the most part 
believe that cases of ill-treatment happen not with the cognisance 
of the responsible authorities, but through the misconduct or 
excessive Zeal of subordinate Japanese on the spot, and I think 
there has been a remarkable improvement in the feelings which 
prevailed on that very thorny topic. 

With regard to the question of extraterritoriality there was 
this difference, that whereas, in the case of Manchuria, Japan was 
insisting on the maintenance of the treaties whatever they might 
involve, in the case of extraterritoriality in practically every 
instance the Powers concerned had expressed their willingness to 
surrender it as soon as circumstances permitted. The only 
question was how and when that surrender could take place. I 
have no doubt that there are real grievances attaching to extra- 
territoriality for the Chinese. We English have a court which is, 
of course, beyond reproach, and our judicial officers carrying out 
their duty as judges follow the standards which British justice 
everywhere maintains, but, apart from America, I think no other 
country has followed our example, and there is no doubt, I think, 
that comparatively humble consuls with no legal training have 
from time to time given decisions which it would be difficult to 
justify, and that some at any rate of the minor Powers have been 
unscrupulous enough to grant the protection of their nationality 
to very undesirable persons who thoroughly deserve the punish- 
ment which they are thereby enabled to escape. There is no 
doubt that the Chinese have a real grievance. On the other 
hand, there is equally no doubt to my mind that the sudden 
abolition of extraterritoriality would work a real injustice and a 
very great harm, and one of the significant features of Kyoto, in 
contradistinction to the earlier 1927 conference at Honolulu, was 
that the Chinese realised that the immediate abolition of extra- 
territoriality was an unreasonable thing to ask. The discussion 
ranged on the pace at which and the means by which the surrender 
could be effected. You all remember that, after the Washington 
Conference, a commission was appointed which investigated the 
question of extraterritoriality and which reported that certain 
conditions must be fulfilled before it could reasonably be asked 
for. One was the establishment of modern courts, another the 
creation of a system of modern law, and the third the establish- 
ment of an independent judiciary. So far as the courts are con- 
cerned, there are a few modern courts, chiefly in the treaty ports 
and thereabouts. Codes are in process of preparation, but it is a 
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little unreasonable to expect people in China to submit themselves 
to codes which have not yet been promulgated. But the gravest 
difficulty, to my mind, is the difficulty of the judiciary. In China 
until recently there was practically no civil justice as opposed to 
criminal justice. If you had a dispute on some civil matter with 
your neighbour, you went to the elders of the village, who decided 
according to the custom of the place, and civil codes of law as we 
understand them did not exist. In criminal matters the magis- 
trate was, in fact and in theory, the organ of the executive. An 
independent judiciary is the obvious and necessary condition of 
liberty. I think we forget sometimes that it took us some 
centuries to establish it and that it was not until the reign of 
William and Mary, when the judges got security of tenure, that 
we can really be said to have had a thoroughly independent 
judiciary in this country. But at any rate in China they certainly 
have not got it, and I do not think that they even pretend that 
they have got it. Even under their modern constitution, carrying 
out the second stage in the programme laid down by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the judiciary is subordinate to the executive, and both 
are subordinate to the Kuo Min Tang, which cannot be criticised ; 
and in the provisional court in Shanghai during the three years 
of that experiment, when the Chinese were anxious to make a 
good impression, every time that a judge gave a decision unwel- 
come to the executive he was dismissed. It seems to me very 
difficult to ask our fellow-citizens in China, who have built up a 
great system of rights and a great business and vast interests 
on the faith of treaties which are still existent and still valid, to 
surrender that protection which extraterritoriality gives them for 
some assurance that they will have something to take its place. 

There were a variety of methods suggested—one was an 
American suggestion that it should be abolished by districts, work- 
ing from the interior outwards; another was that it should be 
abolished by categories of kinds of causes; another that foreign 
judges should be appointed by the Chinese from a panel selected 
by the Hague court, or that foreign judicial advisers should be 
appointed to assist the judicial Yiian ; another that the power of 
evocation such as exists in Siam should be introduced in China. 
There were objections to each and all of them. Speaking for 
myself, I think probably the most hopeful line of approach would 
be the attempt to abolish extraterritoriality by categories, and to 
ensure that, if civil cases should first go to the Chinese courts, 
there should be in China, as there is in this country, a means of 
effectively executing an arbitral award, leaving it to our merchants 
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to have arbitration clauses which would enable them to get the 
decision of their own compeers in any case of commercial dispute. 
Something on these lines might be an education to the Chinese 
judiciary and train them up to something like the standard which 
we are accustomed to expect. To wait until they have reached 
that standard is to ask for something which I am sure you will 
not get. It has got to be done gradually, but it has got to be done. 
The other objection to the judiciary is that in China it is the 
recognised thing that the appointment to any public office is a 
means of making financial gain, and the result is, that with the 
great majority of the Chinese judges there is no doubt that the 
decisions do not always go according to the merits of the case. 
This is a matter which only time, education and public opinion 
can cure, and you must remember that it is not easy to establish 
at once in an Oriental country standards which it has taken us 
in England generations to build up. 

The third and last matter which I want to mention is the 
question of settlements and concessions. We are pledged to the ~ 
rendition of the concessions, of which five have not yet been 
surrendered. I have no doubt that the surrender of the conces- 
sions involves a diminution in efficiency. I went to Tientsin, 
where I saw. the German and Russian concessions which have now 
been surrendered to China. The German concession was admitted 
to be the best of the foreign concessions before the rendition. 
To-day the lamentable state of the German concession makes the 
line between British and ex-German property quite obvious to the 
merest passer-by. On the other hand, there is a very hopeful 
experiment being tried in the British concession ; half the council 
consists of Chinese members who work on excellent terms with 
their British confréres. 

The great problem in China is the question of Shanghai. 
Shanghai was discussed at considerable length at Kyoto. We 
were able, thanks to the public-spirited response of our American 
friends, to include in the American delegation Mr. Fessenden, 
who had been chairman of the Shanghai Council, and who is the 
Director-General of the affairs of the city, and one of the most 
remarkable features of the conference was the reasonable attitude 
which Mr. Fessenden and the spokesmen of the Chinese took up 
in discussing the difficulty about Shanghai. I think that one of 
the impressions left upon the British and Americans alike was that 
the feeling that the Shanghai people were unreasonable, of which 
I confess I got some inkling before I went out, was completely 
swept away by the discussions to which we listened. The Chinese 
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admitted that the building up of Shanghai was a marvellous 
achievement of foreign enterprise, and that they were not them- 
selves to-day fit to administer it as it had been administered. 
The Shanghai people, on the other hand, admitted that sooner or 
later Shanghai must be restored to Chinese sovereignty. Steps 
are being taken for increasing the number of the Chinese repre- 
sentatives on the Council with a view to educating the Chinese in 
the administration of municipal affairs. It is not easy. You 
must remember that Chinese municipalities know nothing of 
elections. They have a person appointed from above-whose job 
it is to make as much money as he can, and you have to remem- 
ber that in China nepotism, instead of being a crime, is a moral 
duty. It is the duty of any Chinese to provide for his relations, 
down to remote cousins. That does not tend to efficiency. You 
have not got any public opinion to help you. 

It is no good sitting tight and saying we are going to do 
nothing. In China we have got to make advances towards the 
restoration of Chinese sovereignty. I think it must involve some 
diminution of efficiency, but if it is carefully done, it can be 
done in a way that will not inflict irreparable harm upon the great 
interests which are built up there; but in dealing with Shanghai 
we are dealing with an international settlement, and we have to 
remember that there are other Powers who are not too slow to 
misrepresent our attitude and who have to be consulted before 
any steps are taken. As a direct result of the Kyoto Conference, 
an invitation has been sent by the Shanghai Council to Mr. 
Justice Feetham to come from South Africa to advise them as 
to the best solution of the problem and to ascertain the facts on 
the spot. Mr. Justice Feetham was released by the South 
African Government and went to Shanghai, I think in January 
last. I believe he is actually engaged upon his task there now, 
but Mr. Curtis, who was in Shanghai when he arrived, will be 
able to tell you more about that than I can do. 

I should like only to say this in conclusion. I am sure that 
every one of us who went to Japan gained a great deal by the 
experience in our own usefulness as British citizens. I am quite 
sure we have enabled ourselves at least to interpret to our com- 
patriots at home some of the difficulties which exist in the Far 
East, even if we are not able to find a solution. I am quite sure 
further that our presence in Kyoto was of real value to our own 
country. Iam quite sure that, however valuable the work which 
the Royal Institute may be doing in this country, there is no more 
valuable work which you can do at this moment than the work 
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which you have been doing, and I hope are continuing to do, in 
maintaining the contact with the Far Eastern problems which 
attendance at these conferences offers, and in sending to these 
conferences men of influence and representing, as we certainly did, 
every possible point of view at home in order to satisfy the people 
whom we meet not only of our interest in their problems, but also 
of the sincerity with which we approach their solution. 


Summarised record of remarks of other speakers : 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JOHN PowER, in opening the meeting, said that 
Lord Hailsham was going to give his impressions of the Kyoto Con- 
ference. The potentialities of the Pacific area were immense. With 
China alone the British Empire carried on an enormous trade, and the 
British Government expended a great deal of money on maintaining 
naval forces on the China Station and at the Singapore Base. The 
comparatively trifling expenditure of the Royal Institute on con- 
ferences such as that which had taken place at Kyoto was fully justified 
if they tended to smooth away difficulties and create an atmosphere of 
peace. In modern times peace was maintained by means of con- 
ferences rather than treaties. It was owing to the contact established 
at one of the Pacific Conferences that Sir Frederick Whyte had become 
Political Adviser to the Chinese Government. 

It was often said that Britain had very little thanks to give to her 
sons who served her overseas in carrying on the trade on which the 
livelihood of multitudes in Great Britain depended, and if the Institute 
reminded those overseas that they were not forgotten, possibly its 
efforts were not altogether fruitless. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Rose said that the movement at present on foot 
to discover the best way of running Shanghai was of supreme im- 
portance and derived a good deal of impetus from the Kyoto Con- 
ference. Mr. Justice Feetham’s presence at Shanghai, with the object 
of discovering the exact position of affairs, was a factor of first-rate 
importance. 

Both the Chinese and the Japanese were in a position to teach us a 
great deal about Eastern business nowadays. The Japanese were 
doing good original work in the organisation and technique of industry 
and commerce, and it was a mistake to regard them as a nation of 
copyists. The delegates had had opportunities of learning a great deal 
from the tour and must try to make practical use of the information 
they had brought home with them. 


Mr. LIONEL CurTIs said that he would like to add a footnote to 
what Lord Hailsham had told the meeting about the connection of the 
Kyoto Conference with the elucidation of the position in Shanghai. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations, like the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, had for its object research, and was debarred from 
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propaganda or programmes as such; but by exposing the true facts 
they cleared the way to the right line of action when action was required. 
It was interesting that Lord Hailsham had admitted to'having been 
infected by the feeling of dissatisfaction with our own people in 
Shanghai which existed in some circles here. During the voyage to 
the East, consultations had been held with prominent Shanghai 
business men which had led to a much better understanding on both 
sides. The speaker felt it his duty to state that in his personal opinion 
the avoidance of serious disaster in Shanghai had been mainly due to 
the able and disinterested leadership of Mr. Fessenden. It was 
expected that during the course of the present year Mr. Justice Feet- 
ham’s report would be published and would throw light on a very 
difficult situation. 

The next meeting of the Conference was to take place in China 
itself, and the fact that a large and fairly representative body of people 
from the Anglo-Saxon world was going to meet on the invitation of 
the Chinese themselves in China, to discuss its problems, was already 
having a wholesome influence on public affairs in that country. 


Mr. Bianp criticised the activities and the personnel of the Insti- 
tute’s delegation to the Kyoto Conference, referring in particular to 
the intervention of Mr. Lionel Curtis and others in the matter of 
the extraterritoriality question in China and the recently concluded 
agreement for the provisional Court at Shanghai. The Institute 
being debarred by its Charter from expressing opinions on any aspect 
of international affairs, it seemed to him that such intervention, how- 
ever unofficial and independent, could not fail to identify Chatham 
House with controversial opinions and a line of policy which many 
people, like himself, regarded as gravely prejudicial to British interests. 
He criticised as fundamentally false the political idealism underlying 
the present policy of the Foreign Office and “‘ its offshoots at Chatham 
House”; he considered it matter for regret that two centuries of legiti- 
mate British enterprise in the Far East should be lightly sacrificed to 
these political ideals, in the same way that British trade at home was 
being sacrificed to the fetish of Free Trade. The theorists who main- 
tained that extraterritoriality was wrong in principle, and therefore 
must go, were no doubt actuated by laudable sentiments of sympathy 
for the under-dog, but looking at the record of China during the last 
twenty years, what good had come of the adoption of this sympathetic 
attitude and the policy of patient conciliation? The conditions of 
existence had been made infinitely harder for the Chinese people, 
British interests had been seriously injured, and life and property were 
becoming more and more insecure. Whenever a settlement had been 
handed over to Chinese control, what had been a rose-garden became a 
wilderness. Shanghai to-day was the only unlooted city in all China, 
and for that reason coveted by the Nanking politicians. Recognising 
these facts, the British and American Governments had very properly 
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declared that extraterritoriality could not be abolished until China 
had given proof of her ability to give security to life and property under 
a reformed judicial system, which would administer equal justice to 
Chinese and foreigners. That day was still far distant, for the reason 
that it would take several generations beforethe Chinesecould assimilate 
the Western conception of the word “ justice.” Those who in their 
enthusiasm for the political ideal of self-determination actively sym- 
pathised with the Chinese in their ambition to secure the immediate 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction, were following a policy which, in 
the opinion of the foreign community in China, would inevitably reduce 
Shanghai, and the other little oases where law and order still prevailed, 
to a state of barbarism. 

Regarding the composition of the delegation to the Kyoto Con- 
ference, he looked in vain amongst its members for anyone who, like 
himself, represented the political common-sense of the average English- 
man and the ideals of the British Empire, as distinct from those of 
international pacifism. The sending of this delegation to Kyoto was, 
in his opinion, contrary to the terms of the Institute’s Charter, but if 
such delegations were to be sent out, he thought that they should be 
confined to the legitimate purpose of study and improved knowledge 
(of which all members stood equally in need), and that the selection of 
the delegates should be by ballot. This procedure would, he thought, 
be preferable to the method adopted in the case of the Kyoto Con- 
ference, whereby Chatham House was definitely identified with a line 
of policy which many held to be harmful to China and very dangerous 
for the British residents in that country. 


COLONEL PIGGOTT asked leave to submit two questions :—First, 
what is the precedence between the various foreign advisers to the 
Nanking Government; and what are their general relations with one 
another, particularly those of Sir Frederick Whyte with the German 
military mission ? 

Second, in view of the many concessions to Chinese claims that had 
been and were being made, in Lord Hailsham’s judgment would the 
Union Jack be hauled down at Hong-Kong before or after the flag of 
the Rising Sun was hauled down at Port Arthur? 


A MEMBER asked what was the impression of the British delegation 
in regard to the future of Japan. Whether that country was going to 
increase or decline in power was the crux of the Eastern question. 
Within the present century the population of Japan would be double 
what it was at the present time. Was this increase going to impoverish 
the country or make it stronger ? 


THE Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON asked that those who were 
studying the Far East should not forget the women, who were for the 
most part in a subject condition. 
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LorpD HAILSHA\, in reply, said that he did not know what was the 
precedence of the foreign advisers to the Nanking Government. 

He did not imagine that the Union Jack was going to be hauled 
down at Hong-Kong either in the present or in the future. Hong- 
Kong was not a concession, it was British territory, and he hoped it 
would remain so. 

With regard to the question of the expanding population of Japan, 
he believed that there was sufficient statesmanship in the Japanese 
leaders to enable them to use the increased population in strengthening 
rather than in weakening the Empire. 

He was in some little difficulty as regarded Mr. Bland’s statement. 
Mr. Bland had begun by saying that he thought he [Mr. Bland] was 
wandering in an atmosphere of unreality and make-believe when he 
regarded the Royal Institute as an offshoot of the Socialist Government. 
Lord Hailsham agreed with him. Mr. Bland had then invited the 
members to regard him as the sole representative in that assembly of 
British common-sense and British superiority, and at one time his 
criticism had been that the delegation had not been representative of 
all points of view because it had not included him, and at another time 
he had suggested that that would be remedied if selection by ballot 
were adopted. Lord Hailsham could not imagine anything more disas- 
trous than to allow such a delegation to be chosen by chance. Mr. 
Bland had asked why the British should in Chinese matters be guided 
solely by the ideals of justice and not by regard for British interests. 
To that he would only reply that, at any rate for a lawyer, justice was 
not a bad thing to aim at. Mr. Bland would forgive him if he said that 
most people did regard British interests as being forwarded by the 
policy which the British Government to which he had belonged had 
given effect, and which he understood was being followed by the 
present Government. It must be remembered that Shanghai was an 
international settlement, and there was not the slightest chance of 
persuading America, for example, to adopt the policy which Mr. Bland 
advocated. The people of Shanghai were convinced that the sensible 
plan was to meet Chinese aspirations as far as possible without undue 
sacrifice of British interests, and that the way to make British trade 
flourish was not by antagonising China, but by arriving at a statesman- 
like agreement by which Great Britain could at once safeguard her own 
interests and enjoy the good-will of the people with whom she wanted 
to trade. To follow the policy which Mr. Bland had said he alone 
represented in the Institute would be disastrous. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA 


Address given at a Section Meeting 
By Sir STANLEY REED, K.B.E. 


Str Puirre Hartoe, C.1.E., in the Chair. 


IT is not easy for those who have passed the best years of 
their lives in India to speak on the affairs of that country at the 
present juncture. They find the country they learnt to love and 
tried to serve, where they formed many valued friendships and 
whence they draw rich memories of joint service for the good of 
all, racked by a fierce outbreak of lawlessness, associated with 
the widespread disturbances and loss of life recorded in the daily 
newspapers. They feel cut to the quick by these deplorable 
occurrences, and can only hope that these ills which beset the 
body politic will speedily pass away. For another reason I find 
myself in a position of special difficulty. I understood that this 
was to be a Section Meeting—a glorified Group, where we might 
informally exchange our views and out of this interchange of 
opinion more definitely clarify our ideas on Indian polity. I 
find this large hall full; this must be my excuse for the rather 
fragmentary form in which my views are cast in what I say 
to-night. 

Wherever I go in Britain I am asked: What is going to happen 
in India? If anybody ought to know, I ought; I do not know, 
and I can only wonder at, though I cannot admire, the valour of 
ignorance which induces in large classes a dogmatic solution of 
all our ills in that profoundly disturbed country. I will try to 
describe some of the things which are going on; I will strive 
to indicate the forces which lie behind them. I have no cut- 
and-dried remedy to offer; though I will indicate what are in 
my opinion the alternatives which lie before the British people 
in the discharge of the responsibility for the governance of India, 
which remains until Parliament remits it to other hands. 

May I invite your attention to what seem to me to be cardinal 
events in the history of the British connection with India? First 


we must go back nearly a century to that day when the higher 
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educational system of India was based on the English language, 
with the inevitable corollary that India was introduced to the 
vast field of English literature, instinct in every passagé of it 
with our ideas of freedom and political development through 
parliamentarianism. I will not discuss that policy; those who 
wish to pursue it further will find it admirably described in Mr. 
Arthur Mayhew’s volume on education in India.1 Associated 
with the introduction of English as the medium of higher educa- 
tion was the missionary movement, which slowly, very slowly, 
brought to the Untouchables of the land some hope of a future 
other than that of helots under an iron and unchangeable Brah- 
minical domination. These two dynamic forces—education in 
English and the spirit of Christ—turned Indian thought in totally 
new directions, and sowed the seed of a line of democratic growth 
new to the Hindu system. f 

The next landmark in recent Indian history was the Councils 
Act of 1861. That Act, designed to bring Indian thought in 
closer touch with the administration—the want of which was felt 
disastrously in the events leading to the Mutiny—introduced the 
‘germ of representative institutions. The seed sprouted in a suc- 
cession of measures designed to strengthen the influence of the 
Legislative Councils and to increase the elective element. I will 
not develop this theme further, save to try to explode the 
extraordinary fallacy that the Act of 1919, commonly known as 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, introduced a new, a violent 
and an alien change in our policy towards India. It was the 
development, amid the new forces set in motion by the War, 
of the nascent representative system which had been slowly, very 
slowly, evolved in a period of sixty years. The novel feature in 
it, diarchy, was introduced as the only known method of estab- 
lishing in the Provincial Legislative Councils an element of 
responsibility upon Ministers, as distinguished from mere de- 
veloped criticism, whilst maintaining the sovereign responsibility 
of Parliament, which persists to this day. 

These three forces, education in English, the work of the 
Christian Missions, and the slow development of representative 
institutions, inevitably led to the stage when the demand for 
self-government in India was bound to arise; you will find that 
candidly recognised by the authors of the Montagu—Chelmsford 
Report. 

1 Mayhew, Arthur: The Education of India: a study of British Educational 


Policy in India, 1835-1920, and of its bearing on national life and problems in India 
to-day. 1926. (London: Faber and Gwyer. 8vo. xi-+ 306pp. 10s. 6d.). 
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Ancillary to these basic forces there are others whose action 
on the present situation is less clearly recognised. They are— 


The Irish Peace Treaty. 

The Appointment of the Simon Commission. 

The Session of the Indian National Congress last Christmas. 
The Economic Situation. 


Many of you will ask what on earth the Irish Treaty has to 
do with Indian politics and why I have left out the War. My 
answer is that the Irish Treaty introduced a new factor in Indian 
politics; the War quickened forces which were already intensely 
active. The Irish Treaty was a surrender to force. Without 
going into any other element associated with that instrument, 
that determining issue stands out nakedly. What was definitely 
refused to reason and constitutional agitation was conceded in 
full measure, and running over, to force. The course of the 
Irish rebellion is closely studied by the Indian Extremists. They 
are convinced that Parliament will never yield to constitutional 
agitation, but in the long run will yield to force, whether that 
force be called non-violent passive resistance—a contradiction in 
terms—or any other manifestation thereof. And whilst encourag- 
ing the revolutionary element, the Irish Treaty weakened the 
hands of those who seek to work out the constitutional develop- 
ment of India under the British flag and within the Common- 
wealth. It shook their confidence in the stability of British 
policy; inevitably they ask themselves whether if they pursue 
the path of co-operation they will share the fate of the United 
Empire Loyalists of America and the Loyalists of Southern 
Ireland. Over and over again when Secretaries of State, Vice- 
roys and Governors have declared coram publico that at all times 
and in all circumstances the law will be maintained, the answer 
has been made to me—“ You said exactly the same of Ireland; 
what was the result?” 

The forces lying behind the opposition to the Simon Com- 
mission are less clear to English observers, but they are intensely 
real and quite natural. The Act of 1919 contained the unusual 
provision that in not less than ten years its working should be 
examined by a competent Commission. It was always the inten- 
tion that this should be a Parliamentary body; Lord Chelmsford 
has made that clear. One reason underlying this proposal was 
that Parliament had abandoned its practice of instituting Grand 
Inquests into Indian affairs since the date when it assumed 
complete responsibility. But it seems to be forgotten that 
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Parliament set up a body to take over this work, the India Council, 
and if it had worked as it ought to, no occasion for these Inquests 
should have arisen. There was another force. The constitution 
framed under the Act was admittedly transitory. Those Indian 
Liberals who accepted it, though it did not go as far as they 
would have liked, desired, and received, an assurance that it 
would not be treated as static by an over-worked Parliament 
until goaded into activity by a further outbreak of violence. 
But a good deal of water had run under the bridges between 
I9g1g and 1928. There had been a tremendous growth in the 
strongest force in India to-day—a passionate craving for equal 
status in the eyes of the world. The personnel and methods of 
the Commission flouted that feeling in the most lamentable 
degree. The framing of the constitution of their own country 
was remitted to a body in which they had no part. Owing to 
the exigencies of British politics it was impossible to secure a 
membership commanding the unqualified respect of the Indian 
people. They were told they might appear as witnesses before 
this Tribunal; but no more. Stage by stage that arbitrary 
.attitude was whittled down, in search for co-operation largely 
withheld to the end; what might have been won by considera- 
tion for Indian desires in the first instance failed by piecemeal 
concession. It is impossible to exaggerate the disastrous effect 
of these errors. The Non-co-operation Movement was dead; 
Mr. Gandhi had retired to his Ashram and was busied with the 
spinning-wheel and his ideas of national education. The consti- 
tution of 1919 was functioning; a little lamely here and there, 
but functioning nevertheless. The withdrawal of the Liberals, 
whose co-operation had made the working of the Act of 1919 
possible, threw the politics of the country into a turmoil, which has 
deepened as time passed. No small part of our difficulties in 
India to-day is of our own creation and we must bear that burden 
as best we may. 

These conditions led inevitably, in my own opinion, though 
many may differ, to the events of last October-November, when 
the Viceroy, with the full concurrence of the Cabinet, announced 
that the goal of British policy was the establishment of Dominion 
status for India. My own view, for what it is worth, is that that 
declaration was entirely wise in the conditions of the day. It 
is a truism in constitutional history that any constitution will 
function if the will to work it exists. There was no moral force 
behind any report, however advanced, which the Simon Com- 
mission might have produced. The declaration re-created con- 
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fidence in the only men who can work a constitution. It went 
farther than that. The original terms of reference excluded the 
position of the Indian States in the future India. That issue 
was remitted to a separate committee, which settled the nature 
of our treaty relations with the States, but owing to the limited 
terms of reference settled nothing else. This declaration brought 
the States within the orbit of the Simon Inquiry. And when 
the declaration is examined, what is its true bearing’ on the 
situation? The goal of British policy in India is the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government within the Empire. Dominion 
status is the position of that Responsible Government within 
the Commonwealth. If anyone thinks that an India with 
Responsible Government can have anything short of full equality 
within the Commonwealth, then he can know nothing of India 
and little of the principles of our Imperial growth. It may be 
that this declaration has added to our difficulties by focussing 
attention on the ultimate issue of Dominion status rather than 
on the immediate problem of the form of government in India. If 
so, that is the price we have to pay for the errors accompanying 
the appointment of the Simon Commission. What is serious is 
the reception of that declaration in a section of the British 
Press. The vehement repudiation and violent attacks on the 
Viceroy and Mr. Baldwin inspired the gravest doubts of the 
sincerity of Parliament; they presented an opportunity to the 
Indian revolutionaries of which they were quick to take advan- 
tage at the session of the Indian National Congress at Lahore. 
Nothing which has occurred in my connection with India has 
caused such widespread uneasiness as the Lahore Congress and 
the attitude of the authorities thereto. It was not so much that 
the Congress emerged as a definitely revolutionary body; that it 
has long been in essence if not in fact. It was the contemptuous 
assertion of its revolutionary purpose; it was the insulting 
trampling on the Union Jack; it was the Bolshevik spirit which 
permeated the whole, even to the Soviet policy of the repudiation 
of the national debt. There is an impression that Mr. Gandhi 
dominated the session; that is not so, for there were even wilder 
men in the ascendant. The boomerang which Mr. Gandhi threw 
when he reduced the charge for membership to four annas recoiled 
upon him. His attempts to reduce the Congress to workable 
proportions were rejected by the young men who flooded it. 
The shock to public credit and confidence was so great that it 
induced a rapid flight of the rupee. Every rupee of cash which 
Indians of means possessed was sent out of the country to be 
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beyond the reach of these predatory hands, to be invested for 
the most part in British Government securities, draining the 
country of invaluable capital. The loss would have been much 
more severe if it had not been for the economic depression which 
made the realisation of securities difficult without heavy loss. 

I am one of those people who believe that the basic forces in 
human society are economic and social, and politics are the froth 
which they throw up. India is in the grip of a severe economic 
crisis. The textile industry, the greatest manufacturing industry 
in Indian hands, was bent beneath the weight of intense compe- 
tition from Japan, backed by a most efficient producing and 
selling organisation. It has been given breathing space by the 
new tariff enacted in April, but the effects of that measure 
are scarcely felt yet. Even the firmly entrenched jute industry 
of Bengal has felt the shock of world conditions. Far more 
serious is the decline in the value of all agricultural produce, 
especially of staples like cotton and ground-nuts, which has hit 
every section of the predominant agricultural community. You 
will say that other countries have suffered in equal or greater 
‘measure. True; but in other countries economic ills are often 
recognised as the result of economic forces; in India they are 
always the fault of the Government. Every Indian is taught to 
believe that his economic misfortunes are due to the exploitation 
of the country by an alien Government, aggravated by an exchange 
policy which raised the rupee from its old exchange value of one 
and fourpence to one and sixpence. 

This depression has fallen with special severity on the middle 
classes, and especially on that great number of young people 
who emerge every year from the colleges and universities. It is 
not tabulated, but it is widespread. One of the companies with 
which I am connected is inundated with demands for employ- 
ment as clerks by qualified doctors and solicitors; that is, men 
who have experienced an expensive education, often achieved at 
great sacrifice, are clamouring for employment at fifty rupees a 
month. This was the hotbed of almost universal malaise, not 
to use the stronger word, discontent, in which Mr. Gandhi sowed 
the seeds of lawlessness when he set out from his Ashram to 
violate the salt laws on the coast of Gujarat. What induced 
him to make this gambler’s throw at this particular juncture? 
I cannot profess to read his mind. He declared in the most 
emphatic terms that the country was not ripe for civil disobedi- 
ence; in a few months he launched it. With all his apparent 
simplicity I cannot believe that Mr. Gandhi is really a single- 
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minded man. He may have thought that if he did not lead the 
movement, playing a lone hand, others would take control with 
a violence he said he repudiated. He may have felt that he is 
an old man, and if he did not act quickly the halo of martyrdom 
would be denied him by natural causes. Undoubtedly he did 
not wish to expose the barrenness of his political creed to the 
Conference to be held in London, nor desire to see the credit of 
a constructive programme pass to others. But the campaign he 
launched has had precisely the effect everyone foresaw, and which 
if he did not foresee it himself he is without excuse. In many 
districts of once-placid Gujarat the law is openly flouted. Dis- 
turbances, many leading to loss of life, have swept over the 
country from Bombay to Peshawar and from Karachi to Rangoon. 
There is perhaps something ironic in the spectacle of a few ounces 
of illicit salt being hawked here and there; but do not overlook 
the gravity of the force behind it. That is, the open and deliberate 
defiance of all law. And Mr. Gandhi has gone from stage to 
stage, until he has revealed himself a complete political Nihilist, 
seeking destruction without concept of what is to take the place 
of the system of government he would overthrow ; apologising for, 
if not encouraging, the violence he has hitherto professed to abhor. 

But may I ask you, with all the earnestness at my command, 
to hold fast to the idea that there are two forces in this move- 
ment. There is the surge for Swaraj, which has seized all classes 
of the community, and which is strongest amongst the very best. 
The meaning attached to Swaraj may be vague; the demand 
for Dominion status may be linked with little appreciation of 
what it means. But the spirit behind it admits of no doubt; 
it is an intense, a passionate, a general craving for the equal 
stature of India amongst the peoples of the world. Rightly 
understood that should be the pride and glory of the British 
connection. It means that we have not failed in our work; 
we have engendered and nourished the honourable desire to be 
free and independent. Nor, if we study the history of other 
and much smaller States, have we any right to be surprised that 
we are confronted with this problem. Then there is the lawless 
desire to secure this end by force. That presents us with no 
alternative. The disturbances which have occurred bring to the 
front a problem in the administration of India to which I have 
more than once invited the attention of the members of this 
Institute. Here amongst our disciplined people a political dis- 
turbance is a matter of a few broken heads, possibly a mild 
baton charge by the police. In India, once the thin crust which 
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preserves law and order is pierced, it is murder and arson. In 
justice to ourselves, even more in justice to those Indians who 
in future may have to assume the responsibility of government, 
we dare not falter. There seems to be a feeling in this country 
that now Mr. Gandhi has been reluctantly sequestrated, all will 
be well and peace will descend on the land. I hope they are 
right, but I cannot believe they are; the forces of lawlessness 
are too widely dispersed. I fear that we have a long and difficult 
path to tread before order is fully re-established, and it must be 
the profound hope of all who wish to serve India that this stage 
will be reached before the majestic fabric of law, the greatest 
of our gifts to India, is irrevocably disturbed. But please 
remember this; if and when respect for law is re-established, the 
surge for Swaraj will remain, and that is the real big issue with 
which we have to deal. 


It seems to me, and I have pondered long and anxiously on 
this subject, that we have only three alternatives before us, and 
whichever we choose, we must resolutely, generously and fearlessly 
‘ pursue. 

The first is to take the majority of Indian politicians literally 
at their word. To say to them, “‘ You desire full responsible 
government and full Dominion status; you feel confident of 
your ability to govern the country in these circumstances; well, 
it is your country, not ours, and we agree. We have a large 
stake in the country; you have a much larger, for it is your all. 
Within a certain period, to be fixed by statute, we shall with- 
draw entirely from the administration under certain guarantees, 
and in the interval a constitution will be hammered out in co- 
operation with you. But the withdrawal must be complete. 
Whilst we are prepared, as a matter of duty to a partner in the 
Commonwealth, to assist in repelling invasion, we cannot use our 
forces for the internal preservation of a government in which we 
have no voice.” That is one alternative. 

The second alternative is to recognise frankly that for a 
period of years India needs a strong central government, though 
responsible administrations can be set up in the Provinces. In 
the opinion of some of the wisest of my Indian friends, a strong 
central government ought to be predominantly British; in this 
connection I would invite your attention to a sagacious pamphlet 
by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, a most experienced publicist, which 
was published last year.! 


2 Self-Government for India: A suggested scheme. Bombay. [1929.] 
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The third alternative is to proceed confidently with the 
development of the Indian constitution along federal lines, bring- 
ing the Indian States into the federal system, and to trust to the 
Simon Commission and the Round Table Conference in London 
which is to follow its Report to hammer out a workable system. 
But I must warn you that the difficulties in the path of con- 
stitutional development on a scale sufficiently advanced to satisfy 
Indian aspirations to the degree which will induce the will to work 
it are enormous. The task will demand from Parliament the 
greatest vision and courage. Could this be better illustrated 
than in the Report of the Central Committee of the Indian 
Legislatures which was appointed to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission? That Committee consisted of experienced men. 
Their Report fills only a fraction of the Blue Book in which their 
conclusions are embodied; the bulk of it consists of the minutes 
of dissent and a Minority Report. That springs from no double 
dose of original sin in the members; their experience of affairs 
was fortified by long inquiry in India and in England. It springs 
from the tremendous complexities of the Indian situation. And 
running through the proposals in the Report, which vary between 
a sovereign central government and a congeries of independent 
States which would reduce the central government to a shadow, 
I find two fallacies. One is the assumed belief that once the 
fagade of a constitutional government is set up it follows that 
the foundations are secure; there is no recognition of the basic 
fact that the difference between government and no government 
is the power of the administration to make its will respected. 
The other is that a new government can be securely based on 
the expansion of an electorate often illiterate and always inex- 
perienced. I cannot believe that those who make these proposals 
really believe in them, or that they are anything more than an 
effort to satisfy the British electorate that self-government in 
India will be something more than an oligarchy. 

If you are bent on studying possible lines of constitutional 
progress, I would specially invite attention to the Minority 
Report of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand Roychand, for he does 
seek to face realities. Whilst proposing responsible govern- 
ment in the Provinces, he provides for the independence of 
the judiciary by placing it under the High Courts; whilst 
accepting the principle of democracy, he recommends that 
the electorate shall be expanded with the growth of education, 
not go ahead of it. Recommending the establishment of a 
substantial measure of responsible government in the centre, 
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he suggests the strengthening of the Assembly by an element 
elected from the Provincial Legislative Councils, and the reserva- 
tion of defence, foreign affairs, and relations with the Indian 
States to the Viceroy and a small Council for a term of years. 
That Report, I suggest, does recognise the realities of the 
situation and make an honest constructive effort to meet them. 

Now, casting these thoughts into concrete form, may I reiter- 
ate the main idea I would ask you to carry away from this dis- 
cussion to-night? It is that above everything else in India— 
above all the deplorable disturbances the news of which comes 
here, above all the heat of discussion, above all the attacks 
made on our own people, there is this basic force, born of our 
own literature, nurtured in the study of our own institutions, 
encouraged by our own example, that there is throughout the 
whole of India to-day, from Cape Comorin to Peshawar and 
from Karachi to Mandalay, this intense movement for equal 
stature in the world, a movement so strong, a movement in 
essence so righteous, a movement as a whole so much a splendid 
part of our own contribution to India that in the long run it 
. must be irresistible. If we are going to set out to meet it on 
constitutional lines we must leave many doubts and most fears 
and most anxieties behind us, because any half-hearted efforts 
will be worse than useless, they will be branded as an evidence 
of bad faith. And in this work we must make a far more serious 
attempt than we have made in recent years to get behind the 
minds of our Indian friends and to be more elastic than we have 
been in trying to meet them. 

In the intervening period—let us hope and pray it will not 
be long—we owe a very great debt to those of our countrymen 
who are charged with the responsibility of the government of 
India, and those of our Indian fellow-citizens who are associated 
with them in that work. Never did a government work under 
greater difficulties. An Indian friend of mine said to me last 
March: “ You should not be surprised at the unpopularity of 
the government. You should be amazed that it is not infinitely 
more unpopular. Consider its position. A stream of vitupera- 
tion of the government pours from the vernacular Press, and it 
passes out from the cities into the villages, where the school- 
master reads it to the assembled villagers. Everyone is told 
that every ill which affects him flows directly from an alien 
government, and once that government is removed, peace and 
happiness will shine on the land.” Against this violent criticism 
the government has no retort; it has no Press, no platform and 
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no means of putting its own case before the people. For all 
these reasons—their responsibility, the nature of the criticism 
against which they are helpless, and also the sense of loneliness 
which must overtake them on occasion—I do say that in this 
intervening period we owe a very special debt to those who are 
carrying out the work in India, and that we should abstain from 
any thought or word or action which might embarrass them. 
And we owe an equal debt to those Indian friends of ours who 
are following the same line. Sometimes they are criticised for 
not being more emphatic in their repudiation of lawlessness, but 
in times of revolution moderate and reasonable men never come 
by their own; it is not in them until this tide is stemmed to 
make their influence felt. When that time comes their influence 
will without doubt be exercised. 

I make this final appeal: first of all, as far as in us lies, for 
the understanding of India, and secondly, in that understanding, 
to try to realise what this surge for their true stature in the 
world means, and to realise again that this is our creation and 
should be our greatest joy and our greatest pride. If we are 
going to face this constitutional question, let us do it in the 
spirit not only of sympathy but of the rarest courage, which 
will be the hardest thing of all; and in that spirit we may per- 
haps find a brighter issue out of the Indian position than may 
seem possible to-day. So far as in me lies, I have put these 
thoughts before you, and I can only hope that out of the dis- 
cussion some better contribution will be made to the solution of 
the problem, which the English people and their Indian friends 
so passionately desire. 


Record of remarks by other speakers : 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR PHILIP HARTOG, in opening the meeting, 
remarked that only a year previously Sir Reginald Craddock had 
said that India emptied the House of Commons, that Indian topics 
were boresome to the ordinary reader, and that India made no appeal 
to persons who had not been there. Judging by the newspapers, it 
would appear that the situation had fundamentally changed and 
that the great public were beginning to realise the vast importance 
of the decisions which would have to be made when the Simon 
Commission had reported. How were the tragic events of the previous 
two months to be interpreted? Did they mean a profound revolt of. 
the spirit against the British Raj, which had brought peace and 
justice to India; were they mere ebulliencies stirred up by agitators, 
inevitable from time to time among a population of three hundred 
and twenty millions; or had they some other explanation? He could 
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claim an intimate acquaintance with the class from which Indian 
politicians were drawn almost without exception, the university men, 
and he had been told more than once that the educationists were 
responsible for all the trouble in India. He would not pause to argue 
the point; but it was worth while recalling that the British had, 
rightly or wrongly, instilled into educated Indians the political ideals 
of Great Britain and could not now destroy them. 

That the actual position was one of immense difficulty it would 
be folly to ignore. He was not an easy optimist—in the existing 
circumstances nothing could be more dangerous than easy optimism— 
but he was an optimist quand-méme, and he believed that the courage, 
statesmanship and understanding which had steered Great: Britain 
through the past would not fail her at this juncture. 


Str MICHAEL O’Dwy_ER said that where Sir Stanley Reed had 
dealt with questions of fact, he was in agreement with him; where 
he drew certain conclusions from those facts, he was not in such agree- 
ment. Sir Stanley had been influenced rather by a generous idealism 
than by the actual realities of the situation. From what he had said, 
one would imagine that there was in question a nation with united 
aspirations, with a common history and with common ideas. No 
_ word had been said of the divisions, racial, religious and caste, which 
unfortunately prevented India from being a nation and which for 
centuries, unless great progress was made, would prevent her from 
being a nation. 

He admitted that the wonderful urge for Swaraj originated in the 
Indian National Congress; but who were the Congress? Their 
membership, at fourpence per head subscription, amounted on their 
own showing only to one in eight hundred of the population, and 
therefore they could not claim to be the voice of India. They repre- 
sented only a section of the Hindu intelligentsia, and all the minorities 
were hostile to the Congress. He did not agree that the extension of 
the parliamentary system to India was an inevitable outcome of the 
formation of the Council in 1861; neither was it a necessary result of 
the Declaration of 1917 and of the legislation of 1919 that Dominion 
status should be granted to India. Indian extremists and so-called 
Moderates regarded Dominion status as equivalent to independence, 
but had failed to realise its responsibilities. If independence were 
accorded to the country, whether openly or under the camouflage of 
Dominion status, there was no reason whatsoever why Great Britain 
should protect it by land or by sea; it would have to look after itself. 
Did Indian politicians realise that from the dawn of history down to 
British rule no invasion of India by sea or land had ever failed. Since 
the rise of British rule none had succeeded and only one had been 
attempted. That was led by Nadir Khan in 1919. He was now the 
King of Afghanistan. So long as Great Britain remained charged 
with the defence of India, she must define the broad principles of the 
internal as well as the external policy of that land. 
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Ireland had been mentioned. One line of cleavage had made it 
impossible to restore the Dominion status that had existed down to 
the Union of 1900 for the whole of that small island. What then of 
India? It offered seventy Ulsters, not one. Were the British pre- 
pared to throw back into the melting-pot that country which they 
had rescued from anarchy? She was doing no good to the peoples © 
of India by putting before them an impossible ideal—the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Dominion status. Let us work up from below by encouraging 
the growth of provincial autonomy. Even that will be a long and 
painful process, but under the guidance of a strong central government 
it might lay the foundations of a future federal system. 


Str Lionet HAwortH supported the contention of Sir Michael’ 
O’Dwyer that the arguments of Sir Stanley Reed had been founded 
mainly onemotion. It was self-evident that, on account of the divisions 
and differences which existed, India was unable to govern herself. 
Among many examples, there was the Mohammedan question. The 
Hindu said the cow must not be killed; the Mohammedan urged that 
it was his religious duty to slay the cow. Who was to control? 
Ever since the time when the Aryans entered the country and drove the 
aborigines south, India had owed her government to foreign invasion, 
and the British could not leave her in the existing conditions. They 
should show sympathy to their Indian fellow-citizens, should realise 
that in the past hundred years they had educated India and that the 
men who desired to rule her should be treated as equals; but to leave 
India would be a curse to the Indians and would destroy the British 
Empire. 


COLONEL SMALLWOOD said that the native Press did a tremendous 
amount of harm to the British cause in India, and it was lacking in 
the British Government that they had not initiated some sort of 
counter-propaganda. To broadcast details of the true state of affairs 
would probably go far to counteract the effects of the poisonous 
propaganda which came from the vernacular Press. A broadcasting 
station in Simla and a loud-speaker in the village headman’s house 
would be effective. 

There was a lack of appreciation of the difference between the 
Oriental and Occidental points of view. The Burmese equivalent of 
the English “‘ Thank you” meant: “ May it be to your advantage,” 
which illustrates the attitude of the receiver to the giver. On the 
higher plane that Sir Stanley Reed had outlined it could not be dis- 
puted that the British ought to give everything away, but Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer had been right in emphasising that the time was not ripe 
for such action. 


LorD LAMINGTON said that numbers of Indians had been encour- 
aged to take up advanced education without any clear idea how they 
would be able to turn it to good effect. The Indian Service and 
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public life had benefited enormously by the work of many educated 
Indian gentlemen; but in view of the fact that for so many Indians 
it was impossible to turn to good account the training they had received, 
it might have been better for the people as a whole if more attention 
had been paid to primary education in their own vernacular. There 
was no example in the world of administration of so high a standard 
as that of the British in India, but in aiming at the highest possible 
efficiency the governing race had tended to crush local aspirations 
It was impossible to forecast the future, but it seemed that at some 
time government on a federal basis with a strong central government 
at the head would have to be established. This development might 
be not only on provincial lines, but on a community basis. 


Mr. A. YusuF ALI said that the main theme of Sir Stanley Reed’s 
address had been that there was in India an irtesistible urge towards 
Swaraj, but no definition of Swaraj had been offered. The main 
point in common between all the various Indian parties seemed to 
be a desire for Swaraj, but the difficulty was that nobody wanted 
exactly the same brand as his neighbour. A similar problem had to 
be faced in the framing of a constitution; there was no crystallised 
opinion in India which could be translated into institutions. What 
was then to be done? We could not fold our hands and do nothing. 
A policy of negation was a policy of despair. It might well be a 
policy of disaster. Even if we left out the extreme elements, there 
were yet many prejudices to be softened, many conflicts to be recon- 
ciled. This could not be done by any one individual, or any body 
or section of people independently of those whose interests were 
affected. Time was as essential an element as any other. If we 
wanted a machine to work, we must consult and trust those who had 
the will and the capacity to work it—not run after those whose only 
desire was to wreck it. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR PHILIP HARTOG, could not agree that the 
Report of the Simon Commission was bound to be still-born on account 
of the manner of appointment of the Commission. It was the intrinsic 
worth of a Report of this kind which mattered; if it was a wise one 
it would carry weight everywhere. It might be that Mr. Yusuf Ali 
was right in his prediction that no agreement could be reached, but 
it must be remembered that in very difficult circumstances agreement 
had been reached on Lord Durham’s report with regard to Canada. 
Lord Lamington had been right in maintaining that too many students 
had been attracted to the universities and, not finding employment, 
had become discontented. The creation of new universities could not, 
however, be said to have been to the disadvantage of India, for they 
had certainly raised the standard of university education. It was 
clear from their Report that one of the reasons why Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford had suggested that a further inquiry should be 
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held after ten years was that they had thought that the condition of 
education should be periodically reviewed, because the extent of the 
electorate depended essentially on the number of educated people. 


S1tR STANLEY REED in reply said the British Government had said 
they were going to establish responsible government in India; if and 
when that were established, Dominions status must follow. That was 
the point. With regard to Colonel Smallwood’s remarks about the 
Government and propaganda, a publicity department was in existence ; 
it filled in its departmental returns admirably, but the one thing it 
did not do was publicity. Mr. Yusuf Ali had alluded to the different 
lights in which Swaraj was viewed in India. The desire for Swaraj 
might be indefinite and inchoate; that was what made it so difficult 
to deal with. It was not strictly logical but was the expression of 
the surge for equality of status. Sir Stanley added that he carried 
away with him a sense of failure; but he would ask the audience to 
bear in mind that what he had said about the surge for Swaraj was 
not a matter of opinion but of fact, and no attempt to deal with the 
Indian situation could be other than beating the air which did not 
recognise and satisfy it. If that was an emotion he was not ashamed 
of it, and he was not repentant. 
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THE PART PLAYED BY CENTRAL BANKS 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Address given at a Sectional Meeting on February 12th, 1930 
By C. H. Kuiscu, C.B. 


My instructions are that this talk is to be of a non-technical 
kind, but I see present in the audience to-night a number of 
ladies and gentlemen who are well versed in the matter before 
us and may perhaps take me to task for not maintaining the 
reputation of our subject for being abstruse. If I err in this 
matter they will have abundant opportunity in the subsequent 
discussion to correct such error. 

The time for the discussion has, I think, been well chosen. 
The year 1929 has been the most critical year in international 
banking since the time of the heavy deflation that followed the 
War. This has been emphasised in the speeches of the Bank 
chairmen which have recently been published. The chairman of 
the Westminster Bank referred in his speech to the strain through 
which London had recently passed, and the chairman of Lloyds 
Bank voiced the general opinion in stating that it was disturbing 
to realise how seriously the position over here could be affected 
by a widespread gamble in other parts of the world. 

While it may be agreed that London has come through a trial 
with its reputation enhanced and the effectiveness of our 
monetary system reaffirmed, it is a fitting occasion to inquire as 
to the part that Central Banks take in regulating international 
finance and to consider how they can best direct their energies 
for the common good. I take it that this is the object of our 
meeting. 

It is, of course, well understood that the business of a great 
Bank transcends the range of ordinary private commerce. This 
is thoroughly realised by the British Joint Stock Banks, who 
properly regard the safety of their deposits and the supply of 
finance to trade and industry on reasonable terms as a more 
essential duty than the earning of enlarged profits for their 
shareholders. By no authority is the public responsibility 
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invested in a Bank more clearly realised than by those which 
form the kernel of the banking system, that is, the Central 
Banks, of which the Bank of England, the Bank of France 
and the Reichsbank are typical examples. The Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States function in much the same way 
though with different forms. 

We may begin with a general definition of a Central Bank. 
It is the authority that issues currency notes, acts normally as the 
custodian of the cash reserves of the Joint Stock Banks, controls 
the amount of credit available in the market, and is the source 
of additional credit in times of stress or emergency. We are all 
familiar with the phrase that ‘ the market is in the Bank,” which 
means that the Bank has been called upon to increase credit to 
meet the temporary requirements of the market. 

A convenient method of approaching the international 
functions of a Central Bank is by consideration of what each one 
does for its own money market. I take from The Times of 
Friday, 31st January, the following extracts : 


“The bank rate is 5 per cent., to which it was reduced from 5} per 
cent. on December 12th.” (In other words, there was no change at the 
weekly meeting of the Court of the Bank on the preceding day.) 

“The discount rate of the Bank of France was reduced to-day 
from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent. . . . The reduction in the bank rate 
has been expected for some time. The announcement was followed 
by a general rise on the Bourse and a renewed activity in the market.” 

“The Directors of the New York Federal Reserve Bank held a 
prolonged meeting to-day which lasted until nearly 5 p.m., but al- 
though the general impression in financial circles was that a change in 
the re-discount rate would be decided upon, no such announcement was 
made.” 


To those connected with financial affairs these announcements 
come with a certain thrill. We want to know why the Directors 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank should hold a prolonged 
inquest until 5 p.m., what theories were propounded by the keen- 
eyed financiers sitting round the table, and what led them, as the 
paper said, to disappoint the expectation of “financial circles” 
that something exciting was about tohappen. We may contrast the 
different sensations of the Paris populace when, in their case, the 
Directors of the Bank of France gratified the expectation that the 
bank rate would be reduced. Hence the appreciation of the public, 
shown, as we are told, ‘‘ by a general rise on the Bourse and a 
renewed activity in the market.” We Londoners on that day 


had our hopes neither gratified nor disappointed: no one was 
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expecting anything—no one got anything. We had to wait 
another week, when on the 6th February the Bank of England 
satisfied the hopes that had been deferred by bringing its rate 
down to 4} per cent. 

You will see that there is in these announcements something 
of psychological as well as financial interest which we must explore, 
and when we have explored it we shall have discovered what it is 
that Central Banks do in the financial sphere. 

The first thing to note is that in three important centres 
simultaneous discussion of an identical problem was going on— 
actually the same was true also of Berlin, where there was a change 
in the Reichsbank rate within a few days of the appearance of 
the paper from which I have quoted. This illustrates that the 
credit problem has an international significance and that leading 
money centres tend to move together. There is, as you are aware, 
a large corpus of short-term funds seeking temporary investment 
under the most profitable conditions. This corpus, or at any rate 
part of it, moves under the influence of an attractive rate. Hence 
a change in one of the leading centres affects the distribution of 
the balances held in it and other centres. The current is always 
moving, and one of the aims of bank-rate policy, looked at inter- 
nationally, is to secure the distribution of these short-term 
funds in a manner that will harmonise with the requirements of 
the different local markets and exchange conditions. 

An illustration of the common tendencies that affect Central 
Banks together is afforded by the events of 1929. Between the 
Ist January and the 31st October, 1929, I have traced twenty-one 
changes in an upward direction in the rates of leading Central 
Banks as against two reductions. From the znd November to the 
31st December I have traced seventeen changes—all downwards. 
The succession of a period of an upward drive by a period of 
general descent exemplifies the international link of which I 
have been speaking. 

I am assuming that we all of us here have some knowledge of 
economic theory, and that we may take for granted without dis- 
cussion the proposition that there is a relation between the 
quantity of money in a country and its price level, allowing, of 
course, for changes in the velocity of circulation. We know, 
for instance, especially from the experience of foreign countries 
during the War, that at a time of rapid exchange depreciation, or 
political uncertainty affecting exchange, money may circulate far 
more rapidly than at other times, because people, not knowing 
what the value may be to-morrow, seek to spend the money they 
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have on some material object of intrinsic worth. This was 
notoriously the case in Germany when the mark was taking its 
headlong dive, and the object of anyone who received paper 
marks was to get rid of them as soon as possible in exchange for 
commodities. 

Now, speaking of money in this way, we, of course, include 
credit represented by deposits at the Banks capable of being drawn 
on at will. The basis of this credit in the modern world is gold, 
which, despite certain imperfections, has been selected by the 
generality of developed nations, after a series of experiments and 
failures, as the standard of value. On the basis of a gold holding 
there may be reared, under a modern banking system, a credit 
structure of fifteen to twenty times its volume. If we take the 
6th February, 1930, as typical we find that the relation between 
the gold holding of the Bank of England and its active note 
circulation, plus deposit liabilities, is about 33 per cent. (£151 
millions gold as against £348 millions notes and {114 millions 
deposits). Taking £2000 millions as the approximate amount of 
the deposits of the Joint Stock Banks, the gold ratio would work 
out at about 6 per cent. 

The duty of a Central Bank is to maintain sound conditions in 
its local money market, which means that credit must be kept 
within appropriate bounds having regard to the sub-structure of 
cash, and the Central Bank must act if speculation, excessive 
borrowing (over-trading on credit) or a drain of gold, due to some 
financial disharmony, threatens to shake confidence or to cause 
disturbance in finance and business. In such circumstances the 
Central Bank acts in one of two ways. Either it raises its rate 
of discount or it operates in the market. The sale of securities 
by a Central Bank reduces the cash held by the market and so 
restricts the capacity of the Joint Stock Banks to make loans. 
There is also the converse case when conditions enable an increase 
of credit which is indicated either by a reduction in the discount 
rate of the Central Bank or by the purchase of securities leading 
to an increase in the market’s cash available as a basis for credit. 
Generally speaking, a sound central banking policy requires that 
the Central Bank should keep in touch with the market and 
that the market should feel the rein of the Central Bank, 
which the latter can slacken or tighten with immediate effect, 
at will. 

A Central Bank’s operations are in a certain sense not altogether 
discretional. Upon it is placed, in most countries, the statutory 
duty of maintaining the gold standard. This is discharged by 
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the obligation imposed on the Bank of buying gold or gold 
exchange at a fixed price and selling gold or gold exchange at a 
fixed price, these prices being related to the legal ratio between 
gold and the money of the country. So long as a Central Bank 
fulfils this obligation the currency is linked to gold, and prices 
expressed in the terms of the currency are gold prices. Most of . 
the leading countries of the world are now on a gold standard. 
The price levels of such countries are gold price levels and being 
related through a common medium will, broadly speaking, rule at 
a parity, allowing for such discrepancies as are caused by cost of 
transport, tariffs or other obstacles to trade. At the same time 
the common relation established through gold provides that the 
exchanges should remain stable within what are known as the 
gold points. 

This community of interest between Central Banks sheds 
light on the fact with which we began, that, at the end of last 
month and the beginning of this, Central Banks were talking and 
thinking simultaneously of their rates and credit policies. The 
creation of new Central Banks throughout the world, which has 
‘ been one of the noteworthy features of post-War developments, 
has provided a basis of common action. 

Summarising the argument to the point now reached, we 
find all over the world a network of Central Banks engaged in 
maintaining : 


(a) the gold basis of their currencies ; 

(6) exchange stability ; 

(c) gold price parity; and 

(d) sound credit conditions in their internal markets. 


These objectives, though their importance can scarcely be 
over-rated, are not in themselves enough. The Genoa Conference 
of 1922, when the greater part of the world was still on a paper 
basis, struck a note of caution regarding the machinery by which 
the gold standard should be worked when re-established. There 
was reason to apprehend that the mal-distribution of the world’s 
gold stocks, the natural desire of Central Banks to provide an 
increased gold backing for their enlarged note issues and the 
likelihood at no distant date of a decline in the production of gold, 
might lead to difficulties. It was felt that competition for gold 
might be keen and that there even might in the future prove 
to be insufficient gold for maintaining the existing structure of 
credit unless economies in the use of gold could be effected. This 
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argument was fortified by statistical analysis suggesting that the 
world’s requirements of monetary gold demanded an increase of 
about 3 per cent. compound per annum. The Genoa Conference 
accordingly recommended that there should be a few leading inter- 
national markets recognised as gold centres (doubtless London and 
New York were prominently in mind), and that the majority of 
countries should stabilise their standards of value by basing them 
mainly on credits in the gold centres, where these credits would 
be immediately convertible, if required, into gold on demand. 
Recent events have shown that there is some danger of the 
warnings of Genoa being forgotten. The tendency has been for 
many foreign countries to seek to increase their holdings of gold 
as opportunities offered, and by no insignificant amounts. The 
laws governing the backing for note issues in various countries 
have contributed to this end. 

The modern conception of gold standard practice tends to lay 
less stress on the weight of metal held and to attach increasing 
importance to such considerations as the state of trade and in- 
dustry, the tendency of prices, conditions of unemployment, 
production and so on. In general terms it is agreed that the aim 
of central banking policy should be to promote stability. The 
concept of stability itself requires analysis, an analysis which 
time does not allow us to undertake this evening, and the whole 
question of relating monetary influences with influences on the 
side of production needs more exploration than it has received 
hitherto. It is something that the concept of stability of the 
general price level has been generally accepted as a sound aim, 
but the power of Central Banks to induce this stability has given 
rise to a good deal of difference of view, and the issues raised by the 
problem have not yet been fully solved. There have, in partic- 
ular, been distinct divergences of opinion between the authorities 
controlling monetary policy in the United States and the opinions 
of economists as to what is possible in this connection. There is 
a good deal of evidence in various directions that education is 
needed on the part of the public as regards the practical effect of 
monetary policy and the conditions under which Central Banks 
work, and on the part of the Central Banks as to the direction 
that they should give to their policy at particular times. It is 
worth while in this connection to refer to the experiences of the 
last few years. 

I will give you some figures showing the movements of whole- 
sale prices in the United Kingdom and the United States during 
the last six years, comparing with 100 for pre-War : 
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United Kingdom, United States, 
Dm. Statist “Labor Bureau.” 
1924 . : ° : . 164 150 
1925 . . . : i 1594 1584 
1926 P “ ‘ r ; 150 151 
1927 , = ‘ ; ; 144 147 
1928 . . . . : 142 140 
1929 January A : ‘ 138 139 
February ‘ : : 141 139 
March . ° . . 142 140 
April. ; ‘ ‘ 137 139 
May. > 4 4 133 137 
June. . ° . 133 , 138 
July. ‘ : ; 135 , 140 
August . ‘ . 5s 134 140 
September. . ; 1323 140 
October . ; é 131 138 
November. , , 127 135 
December ° ° . 128 — 
Average for eleven months z == 139 
Average for year. ; : 134 —- 











Take the experience of the United States. The index- 
numbers of the ‘‘ Labor Bureau ”’ show that in 1924 the wholesale 
price index was put at 150 as compared with 100 pre-War. There 
was a rise of about 6 per cent. in 1925, but you will see that down 

‘to 1927 there had only been a trifling change in the general level 
as compared with 1924, the figure for 1927 being 147. But since 
then there has been a somewhat serious fall, particularly during the 
year 1929, when the average for the first eleven months came down 
to139. Atthe present time the prospects seem to be that this fall 
may go further. The United States in the course of the past 
year was faced with a conflict between the need for averting a 
world stringency in credit and the desirability of controlling 
Stock Exchange speculation, which, after much forbearance and 
some hesitation, the Federal Reserve authorities felt constrained 
to tackle by enforcing a dear money policy. Though undoubtedly 
other influences have also been at work, it is scarcely open to 
question that the imposition of dear money rates had a reaction 
on general confidence and business prospects which has not been 
without its effect in urging the price level downwards. 

Now turn to the case of the United Kingdom. When this 
country went back to the gold standard in 1925, the relative 
level of British prices was admittedly somewhat higher than 
consistent with the world level of gold prices as exemplified by 
the United States. By 1926, however, the price levels of the two 
countries were more or less on a parity, the Statist’s index-number 
being 150 as compared with 151 for the ‘‘ Labor Bureau ” index. 
The subsequent movement in the United Kingdom has conformed 
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generally to the tendency in the United States, though recently 
the decline here has been more precipitate than on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The average index-number (Séatist) for the 
year 1929 works out at 134, whereas the actual figure for the 

month of December was down to 128. i 

It is not sought to ascribe this situation exclusively to 
monetary policy, but, for the reasons advanced at the beginning 
of this address, the part that money policy plays on the price 
level is a relevant factor in the case. It would indeed seem that 
even the rates ruling in 1927 and 1928, taking the period as a 
whole, were not consistent with the avoidance of a decline in the - 
price level. 

One of the most satisfactory features of recent time was the 
stand that the Bank of England made against the general tendency 
of rising rates with a view to relieving the stress on this side, and 
everyone knows that it was not until the end of September, when 
the Bank of England’s gold reserve had been reduced to about 
£130 millions, that the Bank advanced its rate of discount to 
64 per cent. under the pressure of influences from New York. A 
few weeks later the break on the New York Stock Exchange 
relieved the world situation. The Bank of England promptly 
reduced its rate, and by the 6th February was able to bring it 
back to 44 per cent., the figure at which it ruled twelve months 
before. In its fight against excessive rates the Bank of England 
was waging the battle of Europe, but none the less, despite its 
resistance, bank rates were forced in 1929 in various places on the 
Continent to forbidding heights; for example, Germany to 7} 
per cent., Austria to 84 per cent., Poland to 9 per cent. and 
Bulgaria to 10 per cent. 

The monetary pressure of the year proved altogether too much 
for some countries. The Argentine Republic and Canada, 
neither of which countries, be it noted, is endowed with a central 
banking system, were driven temporarily off the gold standard. 
Australia, another country gravely affected by the decline in the 
price of raw materials, is experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
regard to its exchange and has had to have recourse to exceptional 
measures. 

Now it is this kind of dislocation in monetary and price con- 
ditions with which central banking policy is closely concerned. 
We have seen that a comparatively successful monetary policy 
in the years preceding 1927 was succeeded by a very definite 
worsening in the situation during 1928-29. The seriousness of 
the price fall, which has come with special hardness on countries 
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producing raw materials, suggests that the world has not yet 
discovered how monetary policy may best be developed to redress 
unsatisfactory developments of the kind referred to. Such 

developments press hard on both agricultural and industrial 
’ countries. Agricultural countries and producers of raw materials 
find their purchasing power reduced, and the manufacturing 
countries find it correspondingly difficult to dispose of their 
finished products. So the whole world becomes involved. In 
these days it is becoming increasingly difficult, largely owing to 
the resistance of wages, to adjust the costs-of production to the 
- requirements of a declining price level,and great disparities between 
wholesale and retail prices hinder the rapid remedying of the 
situation. 

Now the task of Central Banks working together is the counter- 
part of the work of each in its own territory, that is, to maintain 
sound credit conditions throughout the world and to direct their 
common policy so far as may be to obviating these disturbing 
changes in the price level which have such serious reactions on 
the economic and social fabric. A good deal has been done, 
perhaps in a somewhat desultory fashion, to promote central 
banking co-operation, and more would probably have been 
done had not the distracting effects of the Stock Exchange boom 
in New York cut across the path last year. There is urgent need 
for carrying co-operation further. For example, during the 
period, when the Bank of England was trying to prevent its reserves 
falling to a dangerously low level, the extraordinary gold suction 
of France resulted in an addition of approximately {80 millions 
to the Bank of France’s gold stock in the course of 1929, an 
amount almost equal to the entire year’s gold production. 
Action. of this kind tends to induce other countries to follow suit, 
and there is quite a possibility that the next hungry competitor 
for gold will be Germany. 

It will be understood that we are concerned here not with 
fluctuations in the price of particular commodities and it is not 
suggested that any action by Central Banks can, or should, be 
taken to prevent or mitigate individual fluctuations. Monetary 
policy, on the contrary, has to do with the general price level 
which is best appreciated from a study of the various index- 
numbers produced in all leading countries. If Central Banks 
direct their policy towards inducing the maximum degree of 
stability in the general price level, and do this with success, 
they will have done their part towards supplying the world with 
a money free from the imperfections, due to variable purchasing 
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power, that have characterised it in the past and will have 
exerted their powerful influence towards mitigating the jars and 
jolts to which the economic machine is liable. 

The Bank for International Settlement is, as you know, soon 
to be started, and this will give the Central Banks a common 
platform where at regular meetings views will be interchanged 
between their representatives and fresh opportunities will arise 
for co-ordinating policy and reconciling differences of view. 
Further, there will be new opportunities for exploring the relations 
between credit policy and the price problem which should help to 
elucidate the basic question as to the power of Central Banks to 
influence the situation. Let us hope that good results will come 
from this important new departure. The effect on one and all of 
us of these things is momentous, as instability in the price level 
affects the budgets of nations, the budgets of individuals, the 
wages problem, the progress of industry, and in general, social 
content. 














PROBLEMS OF ITALIAN SYNDICALISM 


Address given at a Section Meeting on February 20th, 1930 
By Dr. G. PARESCE, 
Secretary of the Labour Syndicate of Florence. 


I BELIEVE it is a necessary premise to every discussion on 
Italian matters to remind the public—especially in a country, 
such as England, with a constituted State of many centuries 
standing—that Italy, as an independent State, has existed for 
barely seventy years. This premise is all the more necessary 
when speaking on the subject of Italian social questions. Foreign 
domination had created in the Italian nation a special antipathy 

to any form of government, for it was only natural that any 
~ action of those foreign governments should have been regarded 
with the utmost contempt. Hence the origin of that special 
inclination to anarchy which so impressed the foreigner in Italy. 
Hence also the free scope for party propaganda, with strong anti- 
governmental and anti-social tendencies. 

Whilst in older established countries the inevitable economic 
conflicts between the different classes were strenuously fought 
out, but—save in cases few and far between—without leading 
to excesses against the established political organisation, in 
Italy, on the contrary, the extreme parties had succeeded, 
immediately after the War, in creating a situation in which the 
State and social organisation seemed, at every moment, to 
threaten to fall to pieces. In Italy there never existed, as here 
in England, a middle class with traditions of participation 
in political public life—a class that might have constituted a 
restraint to the unbridled outbursts of feeling such as were dis- 
played at Turin, Empoli and other places, in which the most 
atrocious murders were perpetrated as an outlet to feelings of 
hatred towards any form of government whatsoever. 

In the face of this phenomenon, and as an immediate con- 
sequence, thousands and thousands of people in Italy belonging 
to all classes united themselves together—first, to oppose these 
excesses, then to step in and take hold of the organisation of 
the State, which had fallen into incapable hands. But these men 
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who rose in the early years after the War, and who met and 
thwarted the blind hatred of the mob, were not led by an aim 
purely and simply reactionary. Nor could this be the case, 
considering that they not only belonged to every class of 
society, but many of them even came from the extreme parties 
themselves. They had been induced to unite and act on one 
single consideration—a desire for peace. All Italians are equals 
when confronted by the exigencies of everyday life. It was 
a mistake, they held, and, moreover, a crime to fight with so 
much vehemence for such small economic differences—a mistake 
because in Italy there has never existed great difference of class, 
and a crime because it wasted the national wealth of a country 
as poor as Italy. The hours of labour lost, the raw material 
destroyed, awoke in men an appreciation of the necessity for joint 
action on economic grounds between capital, labour and technical 
enterprise. The bloodshed among Italian citizens led people to 
realise the absolute necessity for peace as the one and only 
solution of the situation. 

These are the incentives—one spiritual, the other economic— 
of our syndicalist movement. Once the moral necessities were 
realised, we passed on to a practical and concrete application of 
principles. Later new laws sanctioned the actual situation which 
had risen from the necessities of the moment. 

Such is, rapidly outlined, the origin of the regulations that 
forbid strikes and lock-outs, and which led to the institution 
of Magistratura del Lavoro, a special judicial department for 
labour cases, which must be tried before courts of justice like 
any other civil cases. The regulations also recognise the syndi- 
cates of masters and workmen on a footing of equality before 
the State; they settle the rules and regulations for collective 
labour contracts, devised to bring the individual workman on to 
a level with the employer in the rating of wages and other 
economic matters. 

In accordance with this judicial and moral conception of the 
absolute equality of rights and duties in every social category, 
in which is admitted no difference of position or valuation, but 
only of function—each in his own sphere, with equal dignity and 
equal duties towards the collective interest—it became essential 
to improve the position of those who found themselves in less 
favoured conditions. 

Thus the new laws and the Labour Charter—which includes 
enacted laws together with suggestions which may serve as a 
basis for future procedure—constitute an organic whole that 
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favours and helps the Italian workman perhaps with more 
efficacy than any more democratic régime could possibly do. 

Others will perhaps have explained the theory more worthily 
than I, but to-day I may be allowed to examine the practical 
side of the organisations of labourers and intellectuals in which I 
myself have worked for several.years. 

Let us briefly examine the origin of a syndicate, how it lives 
and how it works. 

A group of workmen—employed, for instance, by the news- 
papers—join together and decide to form a syndicate. They 
draw up their rules, collect a list of signatures, call together a 
meeting which nominates, as the regulations prescribe, a directing 
committee and a president. They then bring their rules and 
regulations before the Prefect with the signatures and the names. 
The Prefect ascertains whether the rules are in conformity with 
the laws of the State, whether the signatures represent a good 
proportion of the workmen of the category, whether the elections 
were legal and whether the proposed members of the Board are 
men of good character and without any bad or discreditable 
‘ precedents, either in political or criminal affairs. 

Subsequently, the Prefect declares the syndicate to be legally 
established. This means that it can buy, sell and deliberate in 
its own name; that it is authorised to act for the category 
of workers it represents, in every circumstance which may arise, 
and chiefly before the tribunals, either in support of members of 
the category or in defence of the interests of the whole category. 
After this, other syndicates may be constituted, but they can- 
not be officially recognised as representative of this particular 
category. This rule was made to avoid such incidents as occurred 
after the War, when many syndicates cropped up for the same 
category, each of which made the workmen promises impossible 
to fulfil and only with a view of gaining members. 

This decision was also taken with the aim of enabling each 
category to make a collective labour contract. It must be 
remembered that the first manifestation of the life of a syndicate 
is the labour contract, which is of the utmost importance, as it 
settles the moral and material position of the workman. As a 
‘necessary premise to the negotiations of this contract, the same 
procedure must have been adopted on the part of the masters, 
proprietors or manufacturers in the formation of their syndicates 
—the masters’ syndicates. When both syndicates have been con- 
stituted, in independent fields and on legal terms, the representa- 
tives of both meet to discuss the contract. 
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The labour contract has an econcmic and a general side. On 
the economic side are established minima for day wages and 
piece-work wages that cannot be diminished, but which may be 
increased by anyone who possesses the capacity to do so, at any 
time and to any extent. 

If the contract is national, that is to say, if fixed for the 
whole of Italy, the fixing of wages is left to agreement between 
the professional associations or syndicates in each province or 
group of provinces. 

The part of general import is divided into a number of chapters 
pertaining, first of all, to the question of reasons for discharge. 
These must be of a disciplinary nature, or based on industrial 
necessities, and may not be left to a mere whim or fancy of the 
employer. The labourer who is not discharged for any fault of his 
own has the right to be paid for a certain period—never less than a 
week—in lieu of notice, to give him time to find other employ- 
ment with a certain ease of mind. At the moment of leaving 
his work, an indemnity must be paid him proportional to the 
years he has been employed in the same concern. There is a 
proportional scale of indemnities from which one starts—from a 
minimum of two or three days per annum to a maximum, for 
certain categories, of ten to twelve days a year. This propor- 
tional scale for a clerk or an official starts from a minimum of a 
fortnight’s indemnity pay for each year. 

The labourer, during his engagement, has, besides, the right 
to at least six days of paid holiday a year, to be taken at the 
time most suitable to the employer, but which may not be 
exchanged for a corresponding sum of money. 

If a man is called up for military service, his place must be 
kept open for him. 

In case of illness also, for a certain number of days, which 
varies according to the contract, the workman gets full pay, 
and for another number of days reduced pay. 

The labour contract, once signed, is again taken to the Prefect, 
and if by him considered to be in conformity with the Syndical 
laws of the State and the Labour Charter, its publication is 
ordered in the official papers of the province. After publication 
it has the status of law, and must be applied even by those 
masters and respected by those workmen who do not belong to 
the syndicates. Thus, should a master not respect the labour 
contract, the injured workman, even if he is not a member, may 
request and obtain the protection of the syndicate of his category 
against the masters’ syndicate. 

















A violation, or an erroneous interpretation of the contract 
is at first examined by the syndicates representing the employers 
and by those representing the labourers. The representatives of 
those two entirely distinct syndicates’ meet, and by joint efforts 
attempt to settle the controversy in a friendly way. If agreement 
is not reached on the spot, the case is brought before an organisa- 
tion of more importance than the local ones, which represents the 
category in a national way, or before certain committees—such 
as the so-called Intersyndical Committees—before which a 
deputation of both parties is obliged to appear. Only when it is 
found that the case cannot be settled in a friendly way, is it 
brought before a special judicial department. 

But in this case also the judges, before giving a verdict, 
attempt a conciliatory solution of the question. This is done to 
avoid bitterness of feeling due to a too formal decision, which 
might leave one of the parties—or even both-—dissatisfied, and 
create a state of general discontent. In no case, however, is a 
question left undecided, nor is it left to the arbitrary decision of 
one of the parties. 

Example (a).—I will give you an example of the way in 
which a controversy was resolved in Florence. 

The workmen of a paper factory differed from their masters 
in the interpretation of an old contract. The masters’ syndicate 
insisted upon the wages being reduced in proportion to the 
decrease of the cost of living. The contract effectively stated 
that every three months, should living become more than 1 per 
cent. cheaper, the wages should be readjusted accordingly. The 
syndicate of workmen, on the contrary, was of the opinion that 
the decrease in cost of living was only apparent, and that living 
was in reality just as expensive as before. As the two syndicates 
could not come to an agreement, they decided to bring the 
matter before the Intersyndical Committee, which meets every 
fortnight in Florence. The Committee, having examined the 
situation, decided to reduce the wages, not in the proportion 
requested by the proprietors, but in a measure acceptable to the 
workmen, declaring, however, that the reduction had no retro- 
active effect, and would only begin from the day on which the 
question had been decided. 

The agreement satisfied both parties, was published in the 
official paper of the province and no one dared to evade its 
application. 

Example (b).—When, instead, the question has a national 
bearing, it is brought before another Intersyndical Committee 
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residing in Rome, and with jurisdiction over the whole country. 
At other times, the employers and employed, each represented by 
their own secretaries, appeal to the Labour Tribunal, which has 
the same competence in collective as in individual questions. 
The controversies resolved in every province, through the Inter- 
syndical Committees, are very numerous. 

Besides these, we also have a national decision, given by the 
Labour Tribunal of Rome, as, for instance, was the case in the 
question of the rice labourers, which was settled to their entire 
satisfaction. 


On the 30th of June, 1929, the collective contracts signed in 


_ the provinces were 4917, of which 1890 regulate the various 


conditions of labour (engagement, time of trial, advancement, 
discharge, hours of work, sickness, military service, holidays, 
insurance, besides remuneration), whilst 3027 others limit them- 
selves to regulating only certain conditions (especially questions 
of remuneration). 

The labour contract, however, does not comprise all guarantees 
the workman has a right to. Labour exchanges have been 
founded in which the unemployed are registered and to which 
the employers are obliged to apply when in need of hands. From 


‘the list, which is put at his disposal, the employer may freely 


make his choice, but he is obliged to engage the labourers ex- 
clusively through the Labour Exchange. By this arrangement all 
those intermediary elements which speculated on the ignorance 
and poverty of the labourers were eliminated. 

A Workmen’s Medical and Legal Board gratuitously assists 
the workmen in all legal and medical questions, and gives them 
gratuitous help in all their contests with assurance companies. 
Insurance is compulsory against permanent sickness and old 
age, against accidents and unemployment, against illnesses due 
to the nature of the employment, and against tuberculosis. 

Benefit Societies of all kinds and for all categories complete 
the protective system of the working class. On the 31st of 
December, 1928, there were 1107 societies, with 682,356 members. 

This is how the workmen’s material conditions have been 
provided for until now, and in the future they will be provided 
for better still. 

But the essential problem which Fascist syndicalism resolutely 
set itself to solve from the very beginning, was not only to 
improve the material conditions of the labourer, nor solely to 
insure the employer against insubordination and continual 


harassing interruptions of work. 
. No. 3.—VOL. Ix. cc 
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Fascist syndicalism started from the principle that the work- 
ing classes must be brought to participate in political and public 
life on the same level as the upper classes, and that the masters 
must be brought to an exact understanding of the needs of the 
labourers, and the labourers to an exact understanding of those 
of their employers, within the framework of a harmonious system. 

Example of Co-operation.—In an industrial village near Florence 
there was a brick factory. The director, who was at the same 
time the chief shareholder of the firm, was a very skilful work- 
man, but not so clever a business man. Things were going 
badly, and the factory was threatened with the danger of having 
to close down. The workmen, through their syndicate, then 
proposed to work without wages until the business took a better 
turn, and the tradesmen:of the village agreed to provide them 
with their goods without expecting immediate payment. The 
factory, however, though producing very good staples, was short 
of capital, and, therefore, notwithstanding the goodwill of the 
labourers, was at a loss to know how to continue to work. The 
Intersyndical Committee of Florence then stepped in—it is com- 
posed of all the representatives of the syndicates of the pro- 
vinces—and putting the industrials in touch with the consumers 
and with the banks, found a way to finance the enterprise. 
Thus the work got into full swing again and the workmen were 
paid their wages regularly, besides being refunded those which 
they had renounced in order to bridge over the difficult period. 

But that was not all: it was realised that the life of the 
entire nation must be based upon the organisations of workers 
and producers; that with the exception of the problems of purely 
and exclusively political character, reserved to special and closed 
Committees, such as the great Fascist Council and the Senate, 
all the aspects of national life must pass under examination of 
and be submitted to the decisions of the Fascist Associations, 
to which every workman and every producer belongs. 

Thus from the Municipal Councils—called Consulte—to Parlia- 
ment, the members are chosen on an equalitarian basis, from 
the associations of masters and those of labourers. 

Gradually the whole Italian nation is being transformed 
according to an organic order of which I will make brief mention. 

The syndicates of labourers are grouped in six great con- 
federations. The masters’ syndicates are grouped into a corre- 
sponding number of categories. There exists besides another great 
Association, that of the artists and of the professionals, repre- 
senting the third element : technical and intellectual. 
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Those great confederations, which are beginning to concen- 
trate power into their own hands, unite all social activities, and 
may be compared to the pillars of a great building. These pillars 
are grouped together into an organisation of a superior order— 
the Corporation—which, in contrast with themselves, forms part 
of the State, and which brings together, for different branches 
of production, representatives of the various districts. These 
Corporations also constitute sections of another great organisa- 
tion—the National Council of Corporations, presided over by 
the Head of the Government. 

Beginning with the syndicates in every province, we reach 
the National Council, the crown of the syndicalist edifice, which 
exercises rights nearly equal to those of a real Legislative 
Assembly, by issuing regulations for the co-ordination of benevo- 
lent institutions, of contractual benevolent activities, and of 
economic relations between the different categories. 

Not all the purposes of Fascist syndicalism have been fulfilled, 
not all its aims reached; it may have many a weak point, but it 
must be admitted that all its actions are inspired by the passionate 
desire of conciliating, within the limits of the State, individuals 
and categories, which left to their own inclinations would waste 
their energies in selfish conflicts, without taking into account 
collective rights and needs. 

The work we have undertaken is often difficult, but we are 
strengthened in our purpose by the conviction that what we are 
doing will benefit the generations of to-morrow—that we are now 
helpittg to maintain the peace of the world, by settling down to 
peace and order and work in our own country, perhaps providing 
useful examples to be meditated upon and perhaps even applied 
—should occasion arise—by other nations. 

The question affords considerations of many and various 
kinds and deserves a much vaster and more complete treatment. 
Mine, however, is not meant to be a real lecture, but only a 
modest statement of a few facts. I have tried to outline a few 
points and to place them before you for consideration. 


cCc2 




















“L’EUROPE NOUVELLE ” 


Record of an Address given at a sectional meeting on January 27th, 1930 


By MADEMOISELLE LOUISE WEIss, 
Editor of ‘‘ L’Europe Nouvelle ’’- 


MADEMOISELLE WEISS gave a fascinating account of the origin, 
purpose and scope of the French weekly review L’Europe Nouvelle, 
of which she has been the editor for thirteen years. 

She was a girl of twenty when the War broke out, and was at once 
inspired with the desire to do something to prevent the recurrence of 
a similar disaster. Accordingly, in January 1918 she founded L’Europe 
Nouvelle, the policy of which was to be a continuous effort to promote 
peace and understanding among the nations of the world. Shortly 
afterwards, in order to obtain practical experience, Mademoiselle 
Weiss spent some months in each year travelling in Europe; when she 
visited Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Austria, Russia, Yugoslavia 
. and Germany, as a special correspondent of Le Petit Parisien. She 
also visited the United States. 

A principal feature of L’Europe Nouvelle from its inception has 
been the publication of documents of current international importance, 
political, economic and financial, more than 5000 having now appeared. 
Mademoiselle Weiss explained that it was her practice to print docu- 
ments illustrating all problems and points of view. Documents 
relating to the same subject have been classified, and the issues of the 
review containing them may be purchased separately; for instance, 
the documents relating to the Rhineland, Reparations, the Ledgue of 
Nations, Soviet Russia and her relations with other Powers, the 
Vatican, the Near East, the Pacific, etc. A list of these files, together 
with the conditions of the documentary subscription, will be sent on 
application to the Paris office, 73 Quai d’Orsay. In addition, each 
issue of L’Europe Nouvelle contains editorial notes and articles on 
matters of international interest, together with short notes on French 
literature and drama. 

Mademoiselle Weiss said that L’Europe Nouvelle had launched a 
number of “ campaigns’; in 1919 for the League of Nations, in 1920 
for the rescue of starving Central Europe, in 1921 for the recognition 
of the Soviets, in 1922 for the settlement of German reparations, in 
1923 for the entrance of Germany into the League, etc. 

L’Europe Nouvelle has been entrusted by the French Foreign 
Office with the editing of the official French documents relating to the 
origins of the War—Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1915, 
two volumes of which have already appeared. 

A further activity of L’Europe Nouvelle is the offer of an annual 
prize of 10,000 francs for the best political book of the year. 
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1*. Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1929. Prepared under the 
direction of CHARLES P. HowLanp, Director of Research of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 1929. (Published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations by the Yale University Press in New Haven, 
Conn., and by Humphrey Milford in London. 8vo. 567 pp. 
$5, 24s. To members of the Institute 18s.) 


THIs is the second volume of the annual series which is being 
produced under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
It is on the same high level as the first volume in the standard of 
workmanship, and is also similar to it in plan, which means that it 
deals with a different set of subjects, since the intention of the series 
is to present a succession of special historical studies rather than a 
continuous general chronicle. ‘‘ The work is not intended to be a 
gazetteer or —— of a year’s happenings. The date of each 
volume . . . marks the year of publication and is not indicative of 
a period under review.” ‘‘ The topics selected for each volume ‘ will 
be those in which a culmination of some sort has thrown the ques- 
tions involved into high relief, or those which have come to a stage 
of temporary arrest and so allow of deliberate examination.’ On 
this basis the subjects have been chosen for this volume.” 

These subjects are four: United States policy in the Caribbean 
(divided between the two heads of the Island Republics and the 
Republics of Central America); the two questions of the adherence 
of the United States to the statute of the Permanent International 
Court and of the genesis of the Kellogg Pact (which are grouped 
together under the head of International Organisation) ; and, fourthly, 
the restriction of immigration into the United States. 

The allocation of the 518 pages of text between these subjects is 
interesting. The Caribbean is given 329 pages, or nearly two-thirds 
of the whole volume, and Immigration 103 pages, or about one-fifth, 
whereas the Court and the Pact receive no more than 53 and 26 pages 
respectively. These differences in the scale of treatment are no 
doubt largely due to differences in the nature of the subjects them- 
selves, for any one who has attempted this kind of work will be aware 
that it is impossible to deal with the history of international affairs 
on a uniform scale corresponding to a subjective valuation of their 
respective intrinsic importance. The narrative of an extremel 
important transaction like the negotiation of the Kellogg Pact wi 
come out relatively short because it is the history of a single series 
of negotiations over questions of general principle. And then, when 
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one comes to deal with a subject like the relations between the United 
States and the Republic of Haiti, one may find oneself confronted 
with the choice between allotting more space to it than to the Kellogg 
Pact or else omitting it altogether, since this is a subject of which 
the significance resides in the net result of a number of material inci- 
dents which have to be marshalled before the reader’s eyes—however 
trivial each incident may seem severally—if the reader is to be given 
the means of estimating the net result for himself. The present 
volume presents a set of nine detailed studies of this type on the 
relations between as many Caribbean Republics and the United 
States, and it sums up the results in two syntheses, one economic and 
the other political. No one can study this section of the book with- 
out feeling that the 329 pages devoted to it have been thoroughly 
well spent. The information and analysis of information. which is 
here collected in one volume will be just as valuable to the student 
of international affairs in the year 1949 or 1939 as it was in the year 
1929, which is the date of publication. ; 

At the same time, when full allowance has been made for the 
fact that the writer is at the mercy of the nature of his subject to a 
greater extent than the layman is apt to realise, we shall perhaps be 
justified in drawing another and not less interesting conclusion from 
the extreme disparity in the space allotted to the several subjects 
with which this volume deals. We may perhaps infer that this dis- 
parity throws some light upon the relative room which these subjects 
occupy in the mental vision of the American people—or, more accur- 
ately, of those people in the United States who take an interest in such 
affairs (and one knows that in every country these people are still no 
more than a tiny minority). We may infer that the American people 
are still in the stage in which foreign affairs present themselves as a 
mere extension of home affairs, and in which those foreign affairs 
bulk largest which are geographically nearest at. hand. 

Immigration is scaly a piece of common territory between the 
home and the foreign domain. Indeed, at the present time, the 
Governments of all “‘ countries of immigration ”’ are jealously asserting 
that immigration is exclusively a matter of domestic concern, in 
contradiction to the truth, which is affirmed by Mr. Howland in his 
preface, that ‘‘ immigration, although constantly iterated to be solely 
a matter for domestic control, is a subject of international import.” 
(Incidentally this affirmation, coming from a student of international 
affairs in the principal country of immigration—and a country in 
which this issue of domestic jurisdiction over immigration is a burning 
question—is a characteristic example of the objectivity and frankness 
by which this American survey is distinguished throughout.) 

Again, the Caribbean area is really the glacis covering a particularly 
vital sector of the defences surrounding the American people’s home 
territory; and the fact that they regard the activities of their Govern- 
ment in this area as a kind of extension of Governmental activities 
within the frontiers is illustrated by the omission, hitherto, to organise 
a colonial civil service of the kind that has been in existence for some 
time in the British Empire. (The importance of this point is brought 
out by Mr. Howland on pp. 312-13.) We may remind ourselves that 
not so long ago His Majesty’s Government was conducted by two 
Secretaries of State, one of whom attended to the Archdiocese of 
Canterbury and Southern Europe, while his colleague devoted his 
attention to Northern Europe and the Archdiocese of York. The 
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administration of United States interests in the Caribbean is still in 
this stage to-day. No doubt the outlook of the American ple 
will change in course of time, and the organisation of the United 
States public services with it. Meanwhile, foreign affairs still appear 
in American eyes as an extension of home affairs, while we in Great 
Britain have already begun to think in terms of a field of international 
affairs which is coextensive with the surface of the planet and is not 
centred upon the particular spot on which we ourselves happen to 
stand. 

Such psychological points are of great practical importance, and 
it is one of the merits of this American survey that it keeps the psycho- 
logical aspect of international relations constantly in view. An 
instance of this, which occurs in the chapter on Caribbean policy and 
activities, is the amusing and illuminating disquisition on that t 
of behaviour which we in Great Britain are accustomed to think of 
as “ British hypocrisy,” but which should evidently be given some 
broader label, such as “ a attitudes.” ere is a delight- 
ful picture of President McKinley wrestling in prayer over the right 
disposition of the Philippines, and finally obtaining the inner light 
“that there was nothing left for us to do but to take them all, and 
to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilise and Christianise them, 
and by God’s grace do the very best we could by them as our fellow- 
men for whom Christ also died.” —“ They’d eaten everyone ! ’”—the 
very words of Lewis Carroll in his ballad of those two typical Anglo- 
Saxons the Walrus and the Carpenter. And Mr. Howland makes us feel 
how exquisitely the Caribbean oysters are excruciated by the sancti- 
monious language which issues from the very mouths that are wolfing 
them down. But, pursuing his psychological study to ‘the last 
analysis,” he goes on to point out that this seventeenth-century 
phraseology is now no more than a “ patter”; and that those English- 
men and Americans who have inherited this “patter” from their 
Puritan ancestors are morally neither better nor worse on the average 
than their Latin neighbours whose teeth are set on edge by the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon style. 

It will be seen that this volume is good reading from all points of | 
of view. 

A. J. TOYNBEE. 


2*. Problems of the Pacific, 1929: Proceedings of the Kyoto Conference 

of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Edited by J. B. ConDLiFFE, 

esearch Secretary of the I.P.R. 1930. (Chicago University 

Press; Cambridge University Press. 8vo.; about 700 pp. 
$5; 22s. 6d.) 


THE report of the third conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations held at Kyoto last autumn differs in form from the report of 
the Honolulu Conference of 1927. The latter volume contains the 
opening statements of each national group, summaries of the discussions 
at the eleven Round Tables and a collection of the more important 
documents submitted to the conference. The present volume is more 
ambitious. The editor has set himself the task of digesting the reports 
of the Round Table discussions and arranging them in their historic 
setting with reference to former conferences and to the general develop- 
ments in the fields which they cover since the last conference. Although 


1 The majority of the Filipinos had, of course, been Catholics already for 
some centuries, 
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this task has been fulfilled with clearness and ability, we regret a little 
that it was undertaken, for it makes it almost impossible to disengage 
the actual performance of the Kyoto Conference from the material with 
which it is encompassed. We think that it would have been better, 
following the precedent of the Honolulu Conference, to print summaries 
of the Round Table discussions and to leave them to speak for them- 
selves. As it is, it is difficult, sometimes, to distinguish between 
editorial contribution and Round Table product. 

This criticism refers only to the nature of the task which Dr. 
Condliffe set himself and not to the manner of its accomplishment. 
We have nothing but praise for the way he has performed it. The field 
covered is enormous. No fewer than 106 monographs, some of which 
were large books, were contributed by the national groups. The 
conference closed in the middle of November. The publication of such 
a voluminous report in May is a notable achievement, on which Dr. 
Condiliffe is to be congratulated. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations exists “‘ to study the conditions 
of the Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement of their mutual 
relations.” It is not concerned only with current problems which are 
the subject of diplomatic negotiation, but equally with the underlying 
economic and social movements out of which they have sprung, and of 
which the most fundamental is the impact of the modern machine age 
on the traditional cultures of the Pacific peoples. It is, of course, a 
world-wide problem, and the discussion of it, to which three days were 
devoted at Kyoto, had the effect of bringing home to the Oriental 
groups, who approached it on the assumption that they represented the 
“ traditional cultures,” and the Western groups the “ machine age,” 
that problems of cultural disintegration are not unknown even in the 
United States, while Japan is more advanced in assimilating the 
machine age than are many European countries. 

The Institute has also given uninterrupted attention to another 
basic problem, that of population and food supply. The conference, 
being held in Japan, perhaps inevitably discussed it mainly from the 
Japanese point of view, more especially as Dr. Shiroshi Nasu con- 
tributed another of his admirable monographs on the subject. The 
whole is summarised in the second chapter of Dr. Condliffe’s report. 
Meanwhile, research work is being continued on land utilisation both 
in Japan and in China, and further information will be available at the 
next conference. 

The discussion of current problems covered the foreign relations of 
China, Manchuria and Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. They 
formed the subjects also of Round Tables at the Honolulu Conference. 
Dr. Condliffe’s chapters, therefore, serve as a useful summary of the 
— in connection with them up to the date of the conference at 

yoto. 

Appended to the report are thirteen of the documents submitted to 
the conference. In this matter we are apparently treated with less 
generosity than in the report of the Honolulu Conference, which 
printed thirty-three. On the other hand, the space devoted to docu- 
ments is the same and the reduction in the number is accounted for 
by their greater length. A full list of the contents of: the volume will 
be found on page 3 of the cover of the Journal. 


H. A. WyYNDHAM. 
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3*. La Pratique des Plébiscites Internationaux. By SARAH WAMBAUGH. 
Extrait du Recueil des Cours de l Académie de Droit International. 
1928. (Paris: Hachette. 8vo. 110 pp. No price.) 


Tuts small volume of lectures by Miss Sarah Wambaugh is the 
most important book that has so far appeared on the post-War 
plebiscites in Central Europe. It has received comparatively little 
attention, doubtless owing to its being a reprint from Volume III of 
the 1927 series of the reports of lectures given at the Hague Academy 
of International Law, a sphere in which the subject is obviously less 
important than it is in that of international politics. 

The lectures cover the whole history of the plebiscite as a method 
of international settlement. The first is devoted to the plebiscites of 
the period of the French Revolution of 1848; the second to those of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The third lecture summarises 
the various plebiscites instituted at the Peace Conference of Paris 
and their statistical results. The fourth describes and compares the 
temporary international governments established to control the 
plebiscite territories and discusses the effectiveness of the powers 
which they were given or assumed. The fifth deals with the different 
arrangements made for registration or identification of the voters, 
and the measures taken to ensure the secrecy and accuracy of the 
voting. The sixth is a general summary of the experience gained in 
the post-War plebiscites, and a discussion of the chief criticisms to 
which they have been subject, together with suggestions as to the 
conditions necessary for the holding of satisfactory plebiscites in the 
future. 

As to the correctness of the author’s main conclusions there is not 
likely to be much dispute. It is generally oe that a plebiscite 
is, as she says, an instrument of international life which is a marked 
improvement on either of its alternatives, namely, war or race per- 
secution. This is indeed taken for granted by the writer, whose main 
contention is that wherever a plebiscite is instituted, it should be 
accompanied by the necessary safeguards for neutrality of the pro- 
ceedings and. freedom for the voter. The standard Miss Wambaugh 
sets is high, but not impracticable. The cost is out of all proportion 
small in comparison with that of either war or perpetual discord and 
armed peace. It is significant that the total cost of the Upper Silesian 
plebiscite, which was borne by Germany and Poland, was less than a 
single day’s war expenditure of Great Britain alone in 1918. 

F. B. BourDILLoN. 


4. The Impending Storm. By SOMERSET DE CHAIRE. 1930. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. ix +137 pp. 5s. net.) 


Tuts book is the work of a Balliol undergraduate of no more than 
eighteen years of age. As such, it is an astonishing achievement ; 
but it is also of real value as presenting, in clear and forcible language, 
ideas very generally held by the post-War generation to which the 
author belongs. It is essential that these should be expressed, and it 
is even possible that we may learn something from them. Mr. de 
Chaire need not apologise for his youth. He has evidently read a 
great deal, and he also brings to his task a personal acquaintance 
with European countries and their problems quite exceptional in one 
so young. His researches and inquiries have resulted in an attitude 
of complete pessimism with regard to the prospects of world-peace. 
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It is certainly to the good that the dangers to which he alludes should 
be recognised and faced, though, in his appreciation of the political 
causes of friction resulting from the Peace Treaties, the author seems 
to have overlooked the economic factors which militate against his 
conclusions. Even if the rising generation is in danger of forgetting 
it, the whole world has learnt by bitter experience the lesson, preached 
by Mr. Norman Angell in The Great Illusion, that war can never pay, 
and in fhe modern world economic considerations tend more and more 
to take precedence of those which are purely political. Mr. de Chaire 
is also far too sweeping in his condemnation of the League of Nations : 
it may be true that the League would shirk interference in the disputes 
of important Powers, but at the very least Geneva now provides 
some sort of international public opinion, as well as a convenient 
meeting-ground for the responsible statesmen of different lands, who 
may there discuss their differences without, as formerly, giving rise 
to a dangerous excitement in their respective countries. But it is 
not necessary to concur in the author’s gloomy prognostication, that 
“the international problems of the moment can find their solution 
only in another war,” in order to welcome his lucid and thoughtful 
indication of the points which support his contention. Most of us, 
thank goodness, are not blind to them, but there is perhaps a growing 
tendency to close the eyes in a dangerous spirit of optimism. For 
this spirit Mr. de Chaire’s book is a wholesome and altogether desirable 
corrective. It will rest with him and his contemporaries to see to it 
that the problems which he so clearly grasps are met in a way which 
will falsify his predictions. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


5*. Esperanto: Its Aims and Claims. By B.Lonc. 1930. (London: 
The Esperanto Publishing Co., Ltd. 8vo. 62 pp. 6d.) 


Diversity of languages is one of the vital characteristics of the 
world of human affairs. It is at once a protection and an obstacle. 
In this century it is more than ever necessary as a protection to our 
national civilisations; more than ever irritating and hampering as an 
obstacle against international intercourse and co-operation. Hence 
the tendency towards an international artificial language, which would 
be the native language of none, but the second language of all. 

Mr. Long admirably summarises the claims of Esperanto to be, 
potentially, such an auxiliary language. He shows that it has now 
stood the test of continuous use in all kinds of circumstances and 
for every variety of purpose. He also shows, perhaps conclusively, 
that, whether or no other artificial languages that have been invented 
might theoretically have been equally serviceable, Esperanto has in 
practice no serious rival, and has obtained support in various spheres 
where no other artificial language has been even considered. 

Mr. Long seems, however, to underrate, or at least not equally to 
stress, the importance of an artificial auxiliary language to those 
nations who fear that “as the world grows small their own cultures 
may be submerged, with the languages on which they so largely 
depend, in those of their greater neighbours, or ultimately in one 
all-submerging world culture and language. It is this factor, however, 
as well as its incomparable ease of acquirement, which appears to 
clinch the argument in favour of an artificial language; and it is 
certainly one of the considerations which have caused Esperanto to 
be taken up with enthusiasm in many of the smaller European States 
during the past decade. It is the smaller national groups which stand 
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most obviously to gain by it, and it seems likely that if it is to be 
officially adopted, the first moves will be made by them. 
. B. BouRDILLON. 


6*. This World of Nations. By Pitman B. Potter. 1930. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xix + 366 pp. 17s.) 

Mr. Potter’s conception is excellent; he sets out to describe 
international “‘ foundations, institutions and practices” as they have 
onan sin in past ages, and as they exist to-day, in terms intelligible 
to an American audience. His execution, however, lags a little behind. 
The field covered is so enormous, including international law, treaties, 
the diplomatic and consular services, the League of Nations, trusts 
and cartels, private international feeling and work, and also the 
nature, character and policies of individual States, that the selection 
of facts seems haphazard and scrappy, while the bibliographies follow 
no recognisable system. There are also small inaccuracies, and the 
contrast between European and American policies is hardly likely to 
command acceptance on this side of the Atlantic. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Potter’s remarks should prove stimulating to his audience, and, 
as he is almost always on the side of the angels, should help to make 
them sympathetic towards the better aspects of international life. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


7. A Short History of Democracy. By ALAN F. HATTERSLEY. 1930. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. ix + 273 pp. 6s.) 

Tuts is a lucid and interesting summary of the development in 
Western civilisation of the system of government we call democratic. 
The summary is vivid and not overloaded with detail; and yet it 
shows an appreciation of the larger issues which are still matters of 
controversy. The author follows the traditional course, from Athens 
and Rome through medieval Europe to Western European forms of 
government in Switzerland and America. He is so completely up-to- 
date as to mention the Economic Council appointed by the Prime 
Minister in January 1930, and he gives a short account of Fascism and 
Sovietism in contrast with modern democracy. It is regrettable that 
we in the West still know so little of Chinese political development, 
and therefore always begin with Greece; and perhaps it is also regret- 
table that we use the same word “‘ democracy” to refer to ancient 
Athenian and to modern American government; for that is like 
calling a chariot and an aeroplane by the same name, which induces 
us to praise the chariot for its dignity and condemn the aeroplane for 
its attendant risks. C. DELISLE Burns. 


8*. Towards a New Education. Edited by W. Boyp. Introduction 
by Str MICHAEL SADLER. 1929. (London: Knopf. xvii + 
498 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

AT the moment of writing, this book is probably the most up-to- 
date and authoritative international dictionary of educational novelties 
—if the term may be used without disrespect. It gives summary 
explanations of the present position of such things as, for example, 
the Montessori method, the Winnetka technique, the Folk High 
Schools and the Arbeitsschulen. Educational innovators are not con- 
fined to any one nation, and it is useful to have, in one book, a series 
of statements by people who really know, showing the extent to which 
their inventions have been adopted in countries other than their own. 
It is useful too to have, what this book gives, a short statement of the 
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position occupied by examinations in the several national systems 
of education, and summaries of the latest movements in education 
generally in the Teutonic, Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon countries; 
for various reasons the book does not say much about the Latin 
countries. Of special interest is the short statement about the 
attempts which are being made to foster international sympathies 
by means of the exchange of teachers, pupils and correspondence 
between the schools of different countries. The Junior Red Cross 
movement is particularly active in this way, but there are many other 
agencies engaged upon the work. 

The book is, in form, a summary synthesis of the papers and dis- 
cussions of the International Conference of the. New Education Fellow- 
ship held at Elsinore last August. The growth of the Fellowship has 
been remarkable. Only a hundred people attended the first Confer- 
ence (Calais, in 1921), but the fifth (Elsinore, 1929) had 2000 members 
representing about 40 different countries. Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany and Scandinavia contributed about 300 each, and 
there were 100 from countries in the British Empire outside Great 
Britain. As might be expected, the members of the Conference were 
mainly teachers, but they came from every kind of school or college, 
and there were also a number of inspectors and administrators. Among 
those from England, for example, were the Head of a University 
Training Department, a local Director of Education and a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education. The founder and director of 
the Fellowship is an Englishwoman, Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, who before 
her marriage was an inspector in the service of the Board of Education 
for England and Wales. 

The general attitude among members of the Conference was one 
of firm belief that the possibilities of invention in education are very 
far from exhausted, and that an international clearing-house for new 
ideas fulfils a real need. On the particular new ideas advocated there 
was, of course, wide divergence. The psychologists in particular were 
unable to reach any sort of agreement, and it is not unnatural to find 
that a certain proportion of the speakers were evidently regarded by 
others present as cranks. What is remarkable, however, is the extent 
to which ideas have now been officially adopted in the Teutonic 
countries, which, before the War, were regarded as wild and 
impracticable. 

Besides eleven set courses and seven group conferences, there 
were about three hundred papers and lectures delivered at the Confer- 
ence. A very high degree of compression has, therefore, been neces- 
sary to reduce the substance of all this discussion into one volume. 
As a result, the book is, in places, rather difficult to follow, and much 
of it is, no doubt, intended mainly for those who actually attended 
and may wish to refresh their memories. 3. ye. 


9*. The New Education in the German Republic. By T. ALEXANDER 
_ B. PARKER. 1929. (New York: John Day Co. xxviii + 
3 - $4. 

Io. Phe ol |, in the Soviet Republic. By A. P. PINKEVITCH. 
1929. (New York: John Day Co. xiii+ 403 pp. $4.) 

THESE are two volumes of an American series, now numbering 
eleven in all, on “ The New Education.” A third volume in the series 
deals with Austria; the remaining eight are on particular aspects of 
educational theory or practice, not on particular countries. 
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The German people take their educational system very seriously. 
Anyone who wishes to understand modern Germany would be well 
advised to do the same, and if he has not previously studied the subject, 
he could hardly make a better beginning than by reading the book by 
Professor Alexander (who is a Professor of Education at Columbia 
and author of a number of books on education in Germany) and his 
collaborator, Miss Beryl Parker. It is more interestingly written than 
the majority of books about education and will appeal more to the 
general reader, since it is not in the German language or the pedagogic 
style, and is obviously written from first-hand observation. 

It is not, and does not pretend to be, an account of the German 
educational system; the universities, technical and professional 
colleges and continuation schools—in some ways the most important 
elements in the German system—are scarcely mentioned, while ques- 
tions of educational finance and administration are not touched upon. 
On legislation and practice in such matters as compulsory school 
attendance the book is sketchy and even inaccurate. What it does 
attempt, however, is to pick out a few outstanding phenomena, a few 
specially interesting developments of the last few years, to describe 
them vividly, and to comment on their causes, the theories underlying 
them, and their effects on German social and political life. In this 
attempt it succeeds admirably. The phenomena described are 
picturesque in themselves. The Youth Movement, the youth hostels, 
the school country homes and school journeys—these and similar 
institutions have developéd with extraordinary rapidity since the War 
and have filled the German country-side with happy, energetic yo 
people. Fresh air and sunshine have at last received their due, an 
there is an atmosphere of release and freedom in the ordinary work 
of the schools which stands in sharp contrast to what one used to see 
before 1914. The “activity schools,” “community schools,” the 
new spirit and methods in elementary education—all lend themselves 
to lively, interesting description, and the authors succeed in demon- 
strating their importance for the future of German democracy. The 
reader’s interest is likely to be roused; if he is moved to dip into the 
books mentioned in the short bibliography for more solid facts, all 
the better. If he is stirred to go to Germany and see for himself, best 
of all. He will be rewarded for his trouble. 

A book on similar lines about Russia would have been exceedingly 
valuable. Unfortunately, that is not what the John Day Company 
have given us. The book on Russia is a reprint, with some omissions, 
of the lectures on “ Pedagogy ” delivered by Professor A. P. Pinke- 
vitch, President of the Second State University of Moscow. In this 
connection, ‘‘ pedagogy” means “ philosophy of education.” The 
book does contain some descriptive matter, but not much. There is, 
for example, a useful diagram of the Soviet system of schools and 
colleges on p. 35. The official courses of study in Primary and Second- 
ary schools are given on pp. 305-12 and 315-17, while Chapters XV, 
XVI and XVII give some interesting descriptions of what is being 
done for adult education and the training of teachers. But the 
greater part of the book is occupied by an exposition of the Marxist 
arg as applied to education, and by an attempt to show that 

ussia, in following this philosophy, is acting in harmony with the 
more advanced currents of educational opinion in other countries. 
The author is not, as Russians holding official positions go, an extremist, 
He condemns strongly some of the Soviet excesses in such matters as 
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sex enlightenment, and records with evident dismay the embarrassing 
success with which the spirit of the class war has been inculcated in 
the children of a school at Odessa: “ All the children are deeply con- 
vinced that the teachers exist only to cheat them of bread.” the 
whole, however, the book is heavy reading, uses an unfamiliar ter- 
minology, and is unlikely to appeal to the general reader. 

Each book has an index, and the book on Germany also has four 
pages of diagrams and statistics and a useful short bibliography. A 
few photographs, which could easily have been obtained, would have 
added greatly to its interest and not greatly to its cost. j. H. B. 


11*. Handbook of Student Travelin Europe. Secondedition. Foreword 
by Dr. F. NANSEN. 1930. i, The International Con- 
federation of Students, Travel Commission, 3 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1. Sm. 8vo. xxxvi-+ 171 pp. Railway Map of Europe. 
Passport and Visa Diagram. 2s. Postage 3d.) 

As Dr. Nansen points out in the Foreword which he contributes to 
this useful little volume, ‘“ the students of this generation are the 
statesmen, civil servants, diplomats and financiers of the next.” 
How much may be accomplished through wisely directed travel, even 
at an earlier stage, is exemplified by Mr. de Chaire’s book, reviewed 
in the present issue of the Journal. But in view of the immense 
importance of international problems, it is almost essential that the 
future controllers of our destinies should be encouraged to travel as 
extensively as possible. This Handbook is admirably calculated to 
assist them in the task. It contains, besides general advice as to hotels, 
money, tips, luggage arrangements, customs regulations, etc., more 
detailed information of a reliable character tabulated under the head- 
ings of the respective countries. Special features are—a list of mean 
temperatures calculated throughout the year for the principal cities of 
Europe, a chart giving on a single page the necessary information as 
to passports and visas, lists of public holidays to guard the traveller 
against the inconvenience of finding banks and shops unexpectedly 
closed, and above all a list of books suitable for acquiring a preliminary 
knowledge of the country and nation to be visited. Some pages are 
devoted to sketching the international organisations now in existence 
in the student world. With this volume in his pocket, the travelling 
student should be in a position to make the most of his opportunities, 
and come to merit the flattering epithet conferred on him by the 
companion pamphlet, The I. a Student's Guide to Europe, which 
is supplied gratis to purchasers of the Handbook, or to a4 student who 
applies for it. . M. G.-H. 


12*. Handbook of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International 
Relations. Compiled by the League of Nations Institute 
for Intellectual Co-operation. 1929. (Paris. 8vo. 103 pp. 2s. 
ae ° tha at Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, 

.W.I. 

13*. A Directory of Societies and Organisations in Great Britain con- 
cerned with the Study of International Affairs. Compiled by 
STEPHEN A. HEALD. Introduction by Sir WittiaM H. BEvE- 
RIDGE. (Published under the joint auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and the Information Service of Inter- 
national Affairs, 10 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 8vo. 
64 pp. Is. 6d.) 

THESE useful reference books are the result of an endeavour 
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initiated by the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
to promote and facilitate international co-operation in the study of 
foreign affairs. In the Handbook, prepared by the University Relations 
Section of the I.I.C., will be found the names of institutions in different 
countries devoted to the scientific study of international affairs, giving 
in each case information regarding their organisation and functions. 
The survey does not claim to be comprehensive, the editors having 
a priori confined themselves to those organisations which had 
signified their willingness to co-operate by arranging for representation 
at the Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of Inter- 
national Relations held in London, at Chatham House, in March 1929. 
The countries concerned are Austria, Canada, Czecho-slovakia, Den- 


‘mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 


Switzerland and the United States, together with four international 
institutions—the Academy of International Law at the Hague, the 
European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
at Paris, the Geneva School of International Studies, and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 

An essential factor in the plan for co-operation is the formation of 
some central body in each country which will act as a link between the 
various national organisations, academic and otherwise, concerned 
with the study of foreign relations. National Co-ordinating Committees 
have accordingly been formed in eleven countries—Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, the United States and elsewhere. The first 
task undertaken by the British Co-ordinating Committee was to 
arrange for the preparation of the Directory of Societies and Organisations 
in Great Britain concerned with the Study of International Affairs. 
The societies have been classified as follows: official (the London 
Offices of the League of Nations and the International Labour Office) ; 
study of international affairs in general (the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, the London School of Economics, etc.); bodies 
concerned with particular subjects or regions (the League of Nations 
Union, National Union of Students, Central Asian Society, etc.) ; 
Anglo-Foreign Societies (Anglo-German Association, China Association, 
English Speaking Union, etc.); study of international affairs as a 
subsidiary object (Friends’ Service Council, National Council for the 
Prevention of War, etc.); while in the appendices will be found in- 
formation concerning British Institutes in foreign countries, together 
with a list of bodies acting as co-ordinating centres in other countries. 
In each case, as in the Handbook, full information is given regarding 
organisation, activities, publications, terms of mem ip, and, in the 
case of academic bodies, fees and lecture courses. 


14. The Air Travellers’ Guide to Europe. By CAPTAIN NORMAN MAc- 
MILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 1929. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 190 
pp. 16 plates. ro maps, 10s.) : 


TO-DAY we are witnessing the dawn of the Era of Air Travel. It 
is perhaps significant that. at a time when the whole mental attitude 
of Western civilisation is undergoing a metamorphosis there should 
be struggling through adolescence a new means of transport destined 
in due course to influence very fundamentally the numerous factors 
which affect the affairs of nations. 

The saying that “‘ transport is civilisation ”’ has long since assumed 
the form of an established fact. Is air transport to prove an excep- 
tion? It seems hardly likely. Surely air transport, impatient of 
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anything which prevents movement from place to place, from country 
to country, from continent to continent at 100 m.p.h. or more, will 
prove a peacemaking, civilising influence. Are not all those barriers, 
those formalities which hinder people journeying abroad and prevent 
nations from getting to know one another, ultimately doomed to fall 
before the demand for quick travel? To-day there are many difficulties 
hampering such progress, but here, in air transport, is an instrument 
which, when once its value to commerce has been recognised, will 
gather the strength to overcome all obstacles that deny it freedom. 

The publication of a guide on air travel reminds us that a new 
world is opening up before our eyes, the world of things seen from 
above. We have a new point of view, the germ of a new mental out- 
look; such things bring new literature. The beginnings of new’ 
things are necessarily tentative and there are difficult decisions to be 
made in selecting the material for such a work as the one under review. 

Captain Macmillan has established himself as a writer on air 
matters and has earned a deservedly high reputation by the charm 
and poetry of his style, which no one who has read his Into the Blue 
can deny. In the volume under review, however, it seems as if the 
subject-matter and purpose, admittedly difficult, were too exacting 
for his judgment and skill. One finds him writing rather as an air 
pilot confronted with an assortment of material he has collected or 
had supplied to him than as an air traveller addressing potential air 
travellers. He has, one feels, missed an opportunity of presenting a 
great new subject, air travel, with a really attractive guide. 

The book contains twelve chapters; the first three are of an intro- 
ductory nature and are followed by chapters dealing with the airways 
of the different countries not according to their geographical boundaries, 
but according to the nationality of the companies operating them. 
The information given contains, amongst other things, particulars as 
to the routes, the frequency of services, the companies operating 
them, also the addresses, telephone numbers and telegraphic addresses 
of the companies’ offices and of aerodromes, and indications of ground 
transport services. An adequate index of places, essential to such a 
book, is unfortunately absent. 

The selection of the material shows a certain lack of proportion, 
and uniformity has not been secured. For instance, several pages are 
devoted to a description of the Air Port of London, where the ordinary 
air traveller will spend no more than a few minutes: a history of the 
Luft Hansa occupies several more; frequently relatively useless 
technical data about the machines are included, and so on. On the 
other hand, we miss for the most part any mention of the sights to 
be seen from the air on the routes described and the grandeur of some 
of the country flown over. An air guide might be expected to be 
just sufficiently descriptive to induce the traveller to go by air and 
to enable him or her to choose the most attractive routes; in this 
respect the book is disappointing. 

Although this guide may fall short in some respects of what will 
be needed by the future air traveller, we cannot but be grateful to 
Captain Macmillan for this attempt. The mass of information con- 
tained in this book will be invaluable to all those who “ go by air.” 

G. MERTON. 
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15*. The Annual Register, 1929. Edited by M. Epstein. New Series. 
Vol. 171. 1930. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. Part I, 
xiv + 326 pp. Part II, 164 pp. 30s.) 


In the new Annual Register will be found, as usual, a careful 
summary of the principal events all over the world, both national and 
international. The documents printed this year are the Protocol, 
with annexes, approved at the Plenary Session of the Hague Conference 
held on August 31st, 1929, and a translation of the Treaty signed at the 
Vatican between the Holy See and Italy on February 11th, 1929. 


NEw Booxs 


16*. BARNES, HARRY ELMER: World Politics in Modern Civilisation. 
1930. (New York: Knopf. xix + 608 pp.) 

17. Batracuia, H. v. Otro Forst: Prozess der Diktatur. 1930. 
(Leipzig: Amalthea. 8vo. 414 pp. Rm. 15.) 

18*. BERGSTRASSER, ARNOLD: Sinn und Grenzen der Verstindigung 
Zwischen Nationen. 1930. (Munich and Leipzig: Duncker 
and Humblot. 8vo. gt pp. Rm. 4.) 

19*. CamBo, F.: Les dictatures. 1930. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. xix + 
210 pp. 15/7.) 

20. CATLIN, G. E. C.: A Study of the Principles of Politics, being an 
Essay towards Political Rationalisation. 1930. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 469 pp. 18s.) 

21. Dawson, W. Harsutt: The Future of Empire: The World Price 
of Peace. 1930. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 
285 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

22*, HAUSHOFER, KARL: Grenzen : in ihrer geographischen und politi- 
schen Bedeutung. 1927. (Berlin: K. Vowinckel. 8vo. Diagrams. 
xv + 351 pp. Rm. 18.) 

23*. Holiday Courses in Europe, 1930. Compiled by the League of 
Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 1930. 8vo. 
47 pp. Is. : 

The list is ) Ncgpeany under the auspices of the Directors of the National 
University offices and contains information concerning 118 courses dis- 
tributed through 14 different countries. 

24*. Institut Colonial International: Extension intensive et rationnelle 
des cultures indigénes. 1929. (Brussels: Etablissements Géné- 
raux d’Imprimerie. 8vo. xxxvi-+ 637 pp. 76.50 /7.) 


- 25*. Institut Colonial International: Le régime et lorganisation du 


travail des indigénes dans les colonies tropicales. 1929. (Brussels : 
— Généraux d’Imprimerie. 8vo. ix + 326 pp. 
38.25 fr. 

26*, KURELLA, ALFRED: Griindung und Aufbau der Kommunistischen 
Jugend-Internationale. 1929. (Berlin: Verlag der Jugendinter- 
nationale. 8vo. 256pp. Rm. 2.) 

27*. NEWFANG, OscAR: The United States of the World. 1930. 
(New York and London: Putnam. 8vo. x + 284 pp. gs.) 

28*, PRESCOTT, DANIEL ALFRED: © Education and International 
Relations. 1930. (Harvard University Press. London: H. 
Milford. 8vo. 168 pp. tos. 6d.) 

29*. Rocca, CarLo: La Navigazione Aerea dal Punto dt Vista Econo- 
mico. 1930. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 8vo. xii + 302 pp. /. 25. 
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30*. SowARD, Prog. F. H., B.Litt.: How to make the League of Nations 
known and to develop a Spirit of International Co-operation : 
Report from Canada. Extract from Educational Survey, January 
1930. 8 pp. 

31*. Semaey, M.: Air Power and the Cities. 1930. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. ix + 244 pp. 15s.) 

32*. Statesman’s Year-Book, 1930: Edited by M. Epstein. 67th 
year. 1930. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 1458pp. 20s.) 

This invaluable work of reference affords a statistical survey of every 
country in the world as at the end of the first quarter of 1930. 

33*. THOMPSON, WARREN S.: Danger Spots in World Population. 

1929. (New York: Knopf. 8vo. xi+ 343 pp. $4.) 


LAW 


NEw Books 


34*. Bruns, Viktor, and others (ed.): Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches 
Offentliches Recht und Volkerrecht. Vol. 1: Part 1, Abhandlungen ; 
Part II, Urkunden. 1929. (Berlin und Leipzig: W. de Gruyter. 
8vo. xxiii + 657, xvi + 858 pp. Rm. 97.) 

35*. BUHLER, Dr. Hans: Der Weltposiverein: eine vdlkerrechts- 
geschichtliche und wirtschaftspolitische Untersuchung. 1930. (Ber- 
lin: F. Diimmler. 8vo. 197 pp. Rm. 9.50.) 

36. Isay, Ruporr: Le Droit Mimer des Principaux Etats Civilisés. 

‘1930. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. vii+ 194 pp. 25/7.) 

37*. Permanent Court of International Justice: Case Concerning the 
Factory at Chorzow (Indemnity—Merits). (Termination of Pro- 
ceedings.) SeriesC. Acts and Documents relating to Judgments 
and Advisory Opinions given by the Court. No.16,II. Sixteenth 
(Extraordinary) Session. 1929. (Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff. 
London.: Butterworth. 8vo. 75 pp. 5s.) 

38*. Roto, Dr. HEINz: Das Kontrollsystem der V élkerbundsmandate. 
1930. (Berlin: F. Diimmler. 8vo. 124 pp. Rm. 7.) 

39*. Watz, Dr. Gustav ADOLF: Wesen des Volkerrechts und Kritik 
der Volkerrechisleugner (Handbuch des Volkerrechts, Vol. 1). 1930. 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 8vo. vi-+ 274 pp. Rm. 14.40.) 

40*. WINTGENS, Dr. HuGo: Der Vélkerrechtliche Schutz der Nationalen, 
sprachlichen und religidsen Minderheiten. Handbuch des Vol- 
kerrechts, Vol. II, Part 8. Edited by Prof. Dr. Fritz Stier-Somlo 
in Koln am Rhein. 1930. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 8vo. 
xXxxv + 502 pp. Rm. 28. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


41. The Post-War Unemployment Problem. By HENRY CLAY. 1929. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 205 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

42*. Recent Economic Changes in the Umited States. Report of the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment, including the reports of a special 
staff of the National Burau of Economic Research. 2 vols. 
1929. (New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Co. .8vo. xxxvi + 
950 Pp. 378. 6d.) 

THESE books, though widely differing in style and make-up, are 
the most important works on their respective subjects which have 
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yet been published. Both are essential to an understanding of the 
current industrial situation in Great Britain and the United States 
and the economic development of the post-War world. 

Professor Clay argues that British industry, faced by the need 
to make real adjustments to the changed conditions of the post-War 
world, and finding no adequate salvation in the policies hitherto 
pursued, must turn to rationalisation as the only effective means of 
attaining industrial revival. This new avenue must be explored, not 
merely for its intrinsic merits, but hecause all other roads have hitherto 
come to a dead end. At the time when he wrote, the apparently 
insoluble problem was the creation of an effective practical instrument 
for bringing rationalisation to pass; but since the appearance of his 
book, and without doubt largely because of it, the situation has changed. 
Professor Clay has himself been appointed to an important position 
in the Securities Management Trust Ltd.; and a corporation for 
financing rationalisation has been formed by the Bank of England 
and many of the most important financial houses in the City. 
Professor Clay is, therefore, to be doubly congratulated; first, for 
the compactness, thoroughness and elegance of his argument; and 
secondly, for the immensely important practical results which his 
book has produced. 


Recent Economic Changes consists of a short report by a Committee 
which grew out of the President’s Conference on American unemploy- 
ment in 1921, and a basic survey comprising the reports of a special 
staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research. The Committee’s 
report is less than twenty pages long; the National Bureau’s survey 
covers more than goo pages. The mass of material thus brought 
together is immense. It comprises over 400 tables and 128 charts; 
fifty-six individuals collaborated in preparation of the survey data; 
fifty-three individuals and institutions rendered assistance in re- 
search; some further twenty individuals rendered assistance in field 
work. The bulk of the work is, therefore, not so much a book as 
the material for a book; it is a mine whose lodes, though naturally 
uneven, are all of surprisingly high value. The individual chapters 
cover consumption and the standard of living; industry; construc- 
tion; transportation; marketing; labour; management; agri- 
culture; price movements and related industrial changes; money 
and credit and their effect on business; foreign markets and foreign 
credits; and the national income and its distribution; while Professor 
Wesley Mitchell contributes a very valuable review of the whole 
field 

It is impossible in a short notice to select even the most striking 
and important facts which have thus been brought together. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s main conclusion and the views of the Committee 
may, however, be referred to. Professor Mitchell states that the 
answer to the main question, viz. how the United States managed, 
during most of the years since the War, to attain a per capita income 
higher than ever before, is answered by the fact that “since 1921 
Americans have applied intelligence to the day’s work more effectively 
than ever. before. ... The prime factor in producing the extra- 
ordinary changes in the economic fortunes of the European peoples 
during the nineteenth century is the prime factor in producing the 

rosperity of the United States in recent years.” The Committee 
itselfi—of which Mr. Hoover was chairman—concurs in this con- 
DD2 
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clusion. ‘“ The changes have not been in structure,” they write, “ but 
in speed and spread.” 

Even before the recent slump it was not all jamin America. Agri- 
culture has been seriously depressed ever since the War; various 
industries have also done badly, notably bituminous coal-mining; 
large parts of the country have not shared in the prosperity; large 
sections of the population have not stood under the golden shower ; 
the distribution of wealth has not markedly improved. Consequently, 
it is only natural that the Committee should be oppressed by the 
problems which still must be solved if prosperity is to be maintained. 

‘‘ The outstanding fact [they say] which is illuminated by the survey is 
that we cannot maintain our economic advantage, or hope fully to realise 
our economic future, unless we consciously accept the pee of equi- 
librium and apply it skilfully in every economic relation. . . . To maintain 
the dynamic equilibrium of recent years is indeed a problem of leadership 
which more and more demands deliberate public attention and control. 

Research and study, the orderly classification of knowledge joined to in- 

creasing skill may well make complete control of the/economic system a 

ssibility. . . . Our complex and intricate economic machine can produce, 

ut to keep it producing continuously it must be maintained in balance.” 
And it is significant that the main practical conclusion to which 
the Committee comes is that even the magnificent American statistical 
apparatus requires further elaboration and development in order that 
the problem may not go by default for lack of knowledge. 

Since the survey and the Committee’s report appeared, the down- 
ward turn of the trade cycle and the severity of the ensuing slump 
show how correct was the Committee’s appraisal of the main problem 
confronting the American people. JULES MENKEN. 


43*. The Problem of Oil. By CHRISTOPHER T. BRUNNER. 1930. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. vi-+23I pp. 15s.) 


THE author of this book, who evidently has sources of information 
not accessible to the public, writes authoritatively on matters relating 
to the general fabric of the oil distribution organisation in Great Britain, 
the manner in which prices are regulated, the relation of the large oil 
groups to each other and to their “ pirate ’’ competitors, the nature of 
the various products in which they traffic, and the ever-increasing 
importance of the part which petroleum plays in every-day life. 

So much of the substance of the book deals with these matters in 
their relation to the British market that it might be inferred that the 
title claimed more than the book performs. The few condensed 
chapters, however, which deal with petroleum from the wider angle 
. Of international politics and economics are equally shrewd and in- 

formative, and pleasantly free from all touch of melodrama. 

The subject of Petroleum—with a very large P—was unfortunately 
very much overwritten on the sensational side during the first few post- 
War years, owing to the great part played by this versatile fluid during 
the War. “ The tumult and the shouting dies,’ but the echoes are 
still with us. ‘‘ There is a widespread belief,” writes Mr. Brunner in 
1930, “‘ that in some way the oil industry is more sinister than others. 
It is reported to be mysterious, and to have an alluring thrill of con- 
spiracy and back-stairs intrigue. . . . Unfortunately it is as prosaic 
as other businesses.” 

This antithesis goes, perhaps, a little too far. The.dependence of 
civilisation on petroleum is so great, its natural distribution is so 
capricious, the adequacy of the world’s supply is still so speculative, 
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that international interest in it must continue to be so profound as to 
lift it quite outside the category of ordinary world commodities and 
of merely “ prosaic business.” 

This, however, is by the way. Mr. Brunner, though his main 
thesis is in terms of common-sense applied to ‘ ‘big business,” deals 
with the larger aspects of his subject with a commendable freedom 
from false emphasis or perspective, and his views are worthy of much 
more respect and attention than those of many others who, more 
voluminously and more pretentiously, have previously covered the 
same ground. 

Finally, the general accuracy of his facts deserves special emphasis, 
since such accuracy places this book in a class apart from a deplorably 
large proportion of its predecessors. Close perusal shows no error of 
importance except the statement that 47} per cent. of the shares of 
the Turkish (now Iraq) Petroleum Company are in the hands of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Since the Iraq Company has an excep- 
tionally international complex, and its past, present and future connote 
much more than simple commerce, it is well to point out that 95 per 
cent. of the total capital is equally divided (23? per cent. each) between 
the Anglo-Persian, the Royal Dutch and two groups representative 
of French and American interests. Beha 


44. Economic Aspects of Sovereignty. By R. G. HAWTREY. 1930. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 162 pp. Qs.) 


AT last we have a discussion of principles and of the somewhat 
comic assumptions upon which inter-State relations now rest. Mr. 
Hawtrey points out very clearly how sovereignty is confused with 
property-holding; and how economic development, which might be 
taken to imply increase of wealth, has in practice been understood to 
mean increase of power of a quasi-military kind. This quite natural 
development of a very primitive conception of government, accepted 
by diplomatists, Foreign Ministers and financiers, naturally tends to 
war, and the tendency is strong in this year of grace. Fundamental 
conceptions are keenly analysed by Mr. Hawtrey: as, for example— 
“The reputation for strength is what we call prestige: .Ina 
diplomatic conflict the country which yields is likely to suffer in 
prestige, because the fact of yielding i is taken by the rest of the world 
to be evidence of conscious weakness.””’ The argument is summarised ; 
but the implications are clear. ‘“‘ The rest of the world” has no 
standards by which to judge the value or excellence of any country 
except the sort of standard which, if applied to individuals, would 
prove Carnera to be the ideal man. The dominant conceptions of 
those whose influence is greatest in international affairs are the concep- 
tions of pugilism. That isa political fact. It is not inevitable or eternal ; 
but it is at present the most important international fact. Again, 
tariffs and other obstacles to inter-State contacts aim at self-sufficiency 
of one unit in the State system. ‘‘ But in all cases,’ "says Mr. Hawtrey, 
‘ self-sufficiency as a war policy is half-way to defeat”; and yet he 
implies that so long as war is likely, it is an almost inevitable aim for 
national policy. War is becoming more and more an industrial 
problem; and the preparation for it is becoming daily more deadly 
to industrial progress. However, great numbers of ordinary men 
who derive no wealth from a primitive national policy support that 
policy because they feel themselves to be sharers in the power, which 
is the real aim of all foreign policy. 
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The State in international affairs is indeed “‘a cold monster”; 
but Mr. Hawtrey is able to see the beginnings of civilisation in such 
limited co-operative work as the League system has made possible. 
“What is needed,” he says, “‘ far from being a more rigorous respect 
for sovereign rights, is some means other than force of over-riding 
sovereign rights. There must be a new principle of growth.” 

The whole book is compactly written and closely argued, and at 
certain points one notices omissions. For example, between the 
Austrian move of 1908 and the Balkan war of 1912 came the blow 
struck by Italy in 1911; and in 1909 came the arming of Serbia by 
France. However, in a summary whose chief purpose is the analysis 
of principles, some points must perforce be omitted. In any case, 
everyone who has even the most superficial interest in war and peace 
should read this book; and when he has read it, read it again. Per- 
haps, if biographers and historians can be induced to be less com- 
placent in their acceptance of obsolete standards of value and obsolete 
conceptions of statesmanship, Mr. Hawtrey’s work may result in our 
being given more material in future histories to reinforce his argument. 

C. DELISLE BuRNS. 


45*. Double Taxation and International Fiscal Co-operation. By 
E. R. A. SELIGMAN. 1928. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. vii + 
203 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


HAvinc traced the successive stages in the development of Western 
civilisation which have given rise to the problem of Double Taxation, 
this book sets out the various attempts which have hitherto been 
made to solve this important international question, from the earliest 
inquiries upon the subject in the thirteenth century to the meetings 
of the Committee of Economic Experts and of the Committee of 
Technical Experts which have been held at intervals since the Great 
War to consider and to report upon the matter. The reperts of 
these post-War committees are fully discussed and the whole position 
as it stands to-day is reviewed by the author, who clearly defines the 
principles upon which a thorough solution of this difficult problem 
should be sought in the future. R. F. HESKETH. 


46. Tariff Wallis: a European Crusade. By SiR CLIVE MorrIson- 
BELL. 1930. (London: John Murray. xiii+ 222 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE relief map of Europe prepared by Sir Clive Morrison-Bell was 
a striking and valuable method of bringing before the public the 
extent of the Tariff barriers. The book he has now written is just 
an account in narrative form of some of his experiences in carrying 
the map around the capitals of Europe, together with a rather weari- 
some recital of appreciations from various distinguished persons. 
Beyond one chapter containing an explanation of how the height of 
the Walls was calculated, the book adds nothing to the value of an 
idea which consisted simply in constructing the map and exhibiting it. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


47. The United States of Europe. By Pavut HUuTcHINSON. 1929. 
(New York and Chicago: Willett, Clark and Colby. 8vo. 225 pp. 
$2.) 

THE author is an American who made a trip to Europe in 1929. 

He has also read Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan-Europe and Mr. 

Walter Meakin’s The New Industrial Revolution. With this back- 
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ground he has written a book which largely consists of quoting the 
ideas of these two writers. Mr. Hutchinson himself, however, appears 
to be neither an historian nor an economist. ‘“ Pan-Europe” is 
primarily interesting from the point of view of minimising the risks 
of an outbreak of war, but it is the economic point of view which is 
here almost exclusively stressed. Consideration of the political and 
cultural influences tending to the formation of ‘‘ Pan-Europe,” together 
with some historical reasoning for the belief that the group-State will 
succeed the nation-State, would have been more valuable in a book 
of this kind than a description of tariff walls and rationalisation. 
There is no mention of what might be the position of the League of 
Nations, the British Empire and the European Colonies in regard to 
a political “‘ Pan-Europe.” Even on the economic side the influence 
which perhaps brings the European countries most closely together, 
namely, their debts to Great Britain and America, is not discussed. 
Finally, the non-American reader will search in vain for any estimate 
in this book of the American attitude towards this movement. 
GEORGE MITCHELL. 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


48*. The Saburov Memoirs, or Bismarck and Russia. Trans. and edited 
by J. Y. Smmpson. 1930. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
ix + 304 pp. I5s.) 


THE Memoirs of Prince Saburov, Russian Ambassador in Berlin 
from 1880 to 1884, cover the years 1879 to 1881 only; and they show 
how the League of the Three ce alee was formed. Mr. Simpson 
adds a very interesting and valuable introduction, and his epilogue 
indicates that he himself is thinking in new terms. But Saburov and 
Bismarck, in these memoirs, are revealed as the most obsolete and 
narrow-minded militarists. For the historian it must be important 
to note the ridiculous small-mindedness of the great figures of history ; 
but the historian presumably does not allow himself to think what a 
different Europe could have come into existence if blusterers like 
Bismarck had not had such influence. The political scientist, on the 
other hand, may learn much from memoirs such as these. No under- 
standing of the motive forces of the modern world appears to have 
penetrated into Saburov’s mind. The assumptions on which he and 
Bismarck rested their negotiations and their policies are the assump- 
tions of Machiavelli—true enough of Renaissance Italy and utterly 
inapplicable to the late nineteenth century. But, of course, incom- 
petent thinking and mythological imagination can obstruct real pro- 
gress; and the great diplomatists of the nineteenth century seem to 
have been governed by such obsolete ideas that the forces making for 
peace were left unused and even unnoticed, while everyone prepared 
for war in order to avoid war. That game is still being played: its 
first moves are described in this book and the results we know. 

C. DELISLE BurRNs. 


New Books 


49*. DucpaLE, Epcar (ed.): German Diplomatic Documents, 1871- 
r0%4- Vol. III: The Growing Antagonism, 1898-1910. 1930. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. 441 pp. 21s.) 
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50*. Goocn, G. P., and TEMPERLEY, HAROLD: British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. VI: Anglo-German 
Tension, Armaments and Negotiation, 1907-12. 1930. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. Cr. 8vo. 866 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

51*. MoussET, ALBERT: Un drame historique: lattentat de Sarajevo. 
Documents. 1930. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 686pp. 50/7.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


52*. Dominion Autonomy in Practice. By ARTHUR BERRIEDALE 
KEITH. 1929. (Oxford University Press. London: Milford. 
8vo. vi+92pp. 5s.) ' 

53*. The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. By ARTHUR BERRIEDALE 
KeitH. 1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxvi-+ 524 pp. 
8 


18s.) 

54*. Australia and the British Commonwealth. By the Hon. J. G. 
LaTHAM. 1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii + 149 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

55*. The Dominions and Diplomacy: The Canadian Contribution. By 
A.Gorpon DEwEy. 1929. 2vols. (London: Longmans. 8vo. 
xvi + 375; 397 PP. 455.) 


Tue first of these books, a re-issue of an earlier work entitled 
Dominion Home Rule in Practice, is a handy introduction to the 
study of present-day inter-imperial relations. It discusses briefly the 
present working of the Dominion Governments, the relics of Imperial 
control, and the machinery for the conduct of Imperial co-operation, 
defence and foreign affairs, though necessarily omitting most of the 
arguments by which, in Professor Keith’s longer works, his more 
controversial positions are sustained. 

The other three books may all be regarded as commentaries, from 
different aspects, upon the Report of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
on Inter-Imperial Relations. Professor Keith’s aim has been to give 
an account, less technical and less detailed than that in his standard 
work on Responsible Government in the Dominions, of the growth, the 
present extent, and the limitations of Dominion sovereignty; and it 
must be said at once that he has produced not only a very able and 
learned but also an eminently readable book. His standpoint remains 
the same as in his earlier work. The Report of 1926 is “at once a 
summary of past achievement and a programme for the future,” but 
it does not create a new Imperial Constitution: it does not even 
define with any precision the extent of Dominion sovereignty, which 
. must therefore be gathered from the history of the relations of the 
Dominions to the United Kingdom both before and after the Confer- 
ence. Of that history Dr. Keith gives what must, in spite of a few 
questionable statements, be called a masterly survey. It leads him 
to a conclusion different from that of most commentators. They 
have argued that the Report is not an epoch-making new departure, 
in that the epoch was already made: he, on the contrary, seems to 
hold that the epoch has not yet been made. ‘“ The Report itself 
concedes in terms that ‘the principles of equality and similarity, 
appropriate to status, do not universally extend to function,’ and it 
is obvious that this concession is destructive of the virtue of the 
general declaration.” Take the internal aspect of sovereignty. The 
Dominions, Dr. Keith argues, have no power to secede from the Empire 
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without the legal intervention of the Imperial Parliament; they have 
not full power to amend their own Constitutions; the right of reserva- 
tion of Dominion legislation still exists, and is in some cases expressly 
retained by the Constitutions; the Dominions cannot in general 
legislate extra-territorially and are restricted in their power over 
merchant shipping. If we pass from “internal” to “external” 
sovereignty, what do we find? The United Kingdom “ can, in effect, 
bind the Dominions by a treaty [Dr. Keith gives as an example the 
Treaty with a of December 14th, 1927] which was not signed by 
any Dominion delegate and which does not purport to bind the 
Dominions”; the present procedure with regard to treaties generally, 
which involves the grant of full powers under the Royal signature and 
ratification by the King, ‘“‘ imperatively demands the intervention of 
a British Minister,” and this cannot be a mere formality. Of what 
use is it then to talk of equality? 

That the case is powerfully argued goes without saying. Whether 
Professor Keith is right in refusing, as in effect he does, to interpret 
the Imperial Constitution in the light of the principles of the 1926 
Report is another question. Critics might reply to the argument 
that the Report describes a Constitution which is not yet in being by 
the assertion, based on such documents as the recent Report of the 
Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legislation, that Professor 
Keith describes a Constitution which is rapidly ceasing to be. If the 
recommendations of that Conference are carried out, most of the 
restrictions on internal sovereignty to which he alludes will be swept 
away. As regards external sovereignty Mr. Noel Baker has recently 
shown us in a very able and detailed analysis that there is much to 
be said against Professor Keith’s interpretation of the facts. The 
truth appears to be that Professor Keith, with some justification, 
feels that “‘ independent sovereignty,” strictly construed, would be the 
ruin of the British Commonwealth; and that behind his emphasis on 
the legal bonds that still exist lies a genuine anxiety as to the possible 
effects of severing them. Conservatism such as this can be understood : 
its apprehensions may even be well-founded; but history would seem 
rather to suggest that entire equality is the best basis for co-operation. 

The Leader of the Australian Opposition, in his Macrossan Lectures 
—delivered at the University of Queensland in 1928, when he was 
still Attorney-General—certainly appears to hold this view, though 
he has only time to touch lightly on external relations, which are, of 
course, the crux of the Imperial problem. He confines himself mainly 
to a discussion, with special reference to Australia, of the questions 
which have since been considered by the Conference on Dominion 
Legislation; and in general he anticipates its conclusions, though in 
the matter of extra-territorial legislation he appears to be in favour 
of a more precise grant of power than the Conference has recommended. 
One point of special interest is that in his opinion the Australian 
Constitution itself gives the Federal Parliament the treaty-making 
power—though it is characteristic of his outlook that he has no fear 
of its being exercised otherwise than in accordance with what Mr. Noel 
Baker has called “‘ the new constitutional convention of consultation.” 
The book is admirably lucid, though, as was only to be expected in 
the circumstances, it is all too short. ; 

Dr. Dewey also is both an equalitarian and an optimist. His 
book is a historico-political survey of ‘‘ the Britannic question,” with 
particular reference to the thirty years preceding the 1926 Conference. 
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The ground has, of course, been covered before; and the value of 
Dr. Dewey’s book obviously depends upon the amount of new light 
he is able to throw upon events and controversies which are already, 
at any rate in their main outlines, familiar. His claim that his search- 
light has revealed them in new aspects is justified; but unfortunately 
the admission of the claim must be coupled with a regret that a tangled 
undergrowth of detail has been allowed to fill so much of the picture 
Dr. Dewey presents. Nearly every parliamentarian and publicist who 
has taken part in the Imperial discussions of this generation can turn 
to this volume and see his name there. Nevertheless, Dr. Dewey has 
not merged his own identity entirely in that of his publicists and 
parliamentarians. His main thesis appears to be that the whole of 
the War and post-War discussions have been in essence “ a clarification 
for popular acceptance, and the application to the specific issue, of 
principles already formulated, and already in operation as regards 
other phases of the Britannic question.” The Imperialists—he vir- 
tually confines the term to the Federalists—despite the effectiveness 
of their literature, suffered from intermittent and shifting leadership ; 
they stood for interdependence, but could easily be misrepresented as 
standing for “ colonialist ’’ dependence; and they relied upon an active 
interest in general politics, which the Dominions did not feel. The 
Nationalists were bound to win. The crucial Conference was the 
Conference of 1902, and the master-builder of “‘ Dominion status ” 
was Laurier. The Australasian Dominions, obviously more exposed 
to foreign attack, asked for “ consultation ”’; but Canada, sheltered 
by the Monroe Doctrine from every storm and more mature economic- 
ally and politically, preferred ‘‘ devolution ” and has gained her point. 


The War changed things remarkably little: the Imperial War Cabinet 


of 1917 was “‘ merely an enlarged Cabinet of the United Kingdom ” : 
even the Peace Settlement (so Dr. Dewey argues as against, for instance, 
Mr. Noel Baker) recognised “ Dominion national feeling rather than 
Dominion national status’: and the apparent triumph of co-operation 
has been followed, more recently, by “ the virtual abandonment of 
the effort to formulate a truly Imperial policy in foreign relations.” 

The Conference of 1926, however, by settling the constitutional 
issue—as Dr. Dewey believes it has—cleared the way for a new interest 
on the part of the Dominions in world politics. Dr. Dewey, in the 
last and best chapter of his book, argues with ability and vigour that 
this both should be and will be followed by increased co-operation. 
Mere regionalism is no solution: “each British nation faces local 
dangers which make a guarantee of outside support imperative.” 
The United States, he admits, is a powerful attractive force to many 
Canadians; but he himself, though he resides there, believes that 
this will diminish the more the tendencies of modern American policy 
in the continent and in the world are dispassionately considered. As 
the Dominions turn their eyes outward they will realise more and 
more their ‘‘ Britannic community and interdependence in the face of 
an alien world.” 

Dr. Dewey has rather exceeded his allowance in the matter of slips. 
Earl Grey was not “a Scotch imperialist ” (i. 15); New Zealand is 
not one of the “ Australian colonies ’’ (i. 174), nor is Auckland its seat 
of government (ii. 286); Mr. Forrest was never Premier of Queensland 
(i. 41); Mr. Arthur Myers was Minister of Finance and Defence in 
the Mackenzie, not the Massey Cabinet (i. 276); and Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher is not a Lord (ii. 262). W. P. MorRELL, 
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56. Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By D. Oswatp 
Dykes, K.C., M.A., LL.B. 1930. (London: Longmans, Green. 
8vo. x +305 pp. 2Is.) 

57. English Government and Politics. By F. Austin Occ. 1930. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 783 pp. 18s.) 

58. How Britain is Governed : A Critical Analysis of Modern Develop- 
ments in the British System of Government. By Ramsay Murr. 
1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. xi + 333 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

OF these three books on the machinery of British Government, 
two are historical text-books and one is a political thesis. It is a 
happy chance that enables us to bring together the academic and 
controversial points of view by linking the exposition of the professors 
to immediate problems and the preoccupations of the politician to a 
detached background. 

Professor Dykes is mainly concerned with those features of the 
British Constitution which have received explicit expression in declara- 
tions, statutes, and judicial decisions. It is true, as Britishers affirm 
with pride, and foreigners observe with a mixture of bewilderment 
and admiration, that there is no written British Constitution in the 
sense of a comprehensive “‘ fundamental law.” But just as unwritten 
“ conventions ” play a very important part even in countries possessing 
a “fundamental law,” so is it the case that some of the fundamental 
laws of the British Constitution are enshrined in documents. It 
is the more modern of these documents that Professor Dykes has 
collected in his book. They include such statutes as the Bill of Rights, 
the Act of Settlement, the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland, 
the Acts establishing the Constitutions of the Dominions, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and various Acts and decisions relating to the Crown, the 
Churches, Treason and the Armed Forces. The collection is preceded 
by a brief but admirably lucid introduction, which, quite apart from 
the book’s general utility for reference and study, is by itself well 
worth reading. 

Professor Dykes’ book teaches how the form of the Constitution 
is built up by practice. Professor Ogg has set out to describe con- 
stitutional practice, not neglecting the form, but making it the back- 
ground, against which British institutions, as they now exist, can be 
seen in perspective. He aims at depicting the machinery of British 
Government as a going concern, and he does so very successfully. 
His knowledge is comprehensive and accurate. It is inevitable that 
in dealing as fully as does Professor Ogg not only with the wider 
aspects of constitutional practice, but with Parliamentary procedure 
and the functions of each Government Department, errors should 
creep in, but these are all of a minor character. It is not true, for 
instance, that “‘ inflexible custom ” relegates the Lord Privy Seal to 
the House of Lords. On the same page the author gives the late Lord 
Salisbury three more years of Premiership than he actually held. 
The three departments of the Treasury which he mentions have 
recently been reduced to two. He forgets that the Governors of 
Australian States are still appointed from London. It is something 
of an innovation to include in a book of this kind an account of 
the internal organisation of political parties, but in this, as in other 
matters, Professor Ogg shows himself up to date, and alive to modern 
developments. 

Professor Ogg leaves us with the impression that, although it has 
important problems to solve, the British Constitution is an extremely 
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well-preserved and healthy organism—‘ Born 1066 and still going 
strong.” Mr. Ramsay Muir, on the other hand, would have us believe 
that unless some very drastic rejuvenating operations are performed, 
collapse is in sight. Mr. Muir expresses the hope that he is “as free 
from party bias as an active politician can be expected to be,” but, 
in fact, his mind is obviously dominated by the belief that the extinc- 
tion of the Liberal party spells the doom of the Constitution by leaving 
the country at the mercy of the economic factions of “‘ Big Business” 
and “ Organised Labour.” This is the really serious criticism that 
must be made against a well-informed and agreeably written book. 
Mr. Muir asserts with challenging vigour the danger of those tendencies 
to which Professor Ogg more cautiously alludes. “ Rigid party organisa- 
tion,” he says, “is the foundation of Cabinet dictatorship; and 
Cabinet dictatorship is the cloak behind which bureaucracy has thriven 
unobserved.” With a large part of his diagnosis of the weaknesses 
of our machinery of Government most people will agree. His remedies 
are not so convincing. The chief one is Proportional Representation, 
wherein his bias as a Liberal is obvious. The others, a smaller Cabinet, 
a reformed Second Chamber, a revised House of Commons procedure 
and “‘ Devolution ”’ are not any more original, but the principle, if not 
the detail, of all these reforms will find many sympathisers. 

Whatever may be thought of the particular merits of these books, 
they are an indication of a growing interest in what is undoubtedly a 
too-little-recognised problem of our times. A single generation has 
seen changes, which other periods might have measured in centuries, 
and we are realising none too soon that the march of events has turned 
into a rapid “double.” It is not easy to find new constitutional 
bottles for the copious and swift fermenting vintage of this age, but 
it is more vital than it has ever been to test and recondition the old. 

J. DE V. LODER. 


59*. New Zealand in the Making: A Survey of Economic and Social 
Development. By J. B. CONDLIFFE. 1930. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 524pp. I5s.) 


THis is the best book that has been written about New Zealand for a 
generation, and should at once become the standard work on its 
economic and social history. It is indeed the first satisfactory account 
of the recent development of the Dominion. Dr. Condliffe does not 
neglect the Maoris, on whom there is an extremely interesting chapter, 
full of information not easily available elsewhere. Nor does he entirely 
neglect political history, for he has a chapter—not perhaps so informing 
as some of the others—on “‘ Imperialism and Foreign Affairs.” But his 
general thesis is that New Zealand, in particular in the last thirty years, 
has put its best energies into economic development, and above all into 
the pastoral industries. The Dominion was destined by Nature to be 
a pastoral wep £ and after the distractions of the ’sixties—the gold 
discoveries and the Maori wars—began in ever-increasing measure to 
fulfil its destiny. Even the period of radical legislation and social 
experiment in the nineties was ‘‘ really the accumulated results of many 
years of struggle and resentment against a privileged landowning class 
in a time of intense depression and economic distress.” After 1895, 
favoured by land legislation and graduated taxation but still more by 
refrigeration and rising prices, the small farmer began to prosper; the 
North Island, hitherto rather backward, was progressively occupied for 
dairying and mixed farming; and “‘ the true conservative temper of 
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New Zealand stood revealed.” What remains of the old tendency to 
experimentation is a genuine belief in industrial arbitration—Dr. 
Condliffe has an excellent chapter on the Arbitration Court—and a 
“ humanitarian trend,” which he acutely attributes to the influence of 
’ . woman suffrage. Now it appears as if this period of economic prosperity 
and almost automatic progress has come to an end; and the farmers, 
“in the period of less favourable prices and diminishing fertility ahead 
of them . . . will need not only their hard work and good practical 
ya but all the knowledge that modern scientific analysis can give 
them.” 

This conclusion lends additional interest to the most thought- 
provoking chapter in the book, entitled “‘ An Experiment in Democracy,” 
and dealing mainly with education. There are hard things said in this 
chapter—some of them perhaps too hard when it is considered that 
the Dominion is only just emerging from the pioneering period—but 
they needed saying. The fact is that New Zealand has made a fetish of 
equality of opportunity. There is so much equality that there is very 
little opportunity, and the result is to be seen in the sacrifice of the 
university to the primary schools, political mediocrity, and the rule of 
routine nearly everywhere. Yet there are hopeful signs that New 
Zealand, having made a nation, will be able in due time to make a 
national culture also. After all, it is a New Zealander who has written 
this book. W. P. MorrRELL. 


60*. Markets of Empire. By W.H. Witson. 1930. (London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 8vo. xv + 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE object of this book is to give British traders information 
which will encourage them to promote trade within the Empire—to 
tell them what the Empire wants, what is the best way of selling 
their goods, and what competition they are likely to encounter from 
foreign countries. Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the Colonies and Protectorates are dealt with in separate 
sections. Each section contains so many chapters, one for each com- 
modity, and an appendix of market data, giving tables of area and 
population, production and overseas trade. The book is hardly 
designed to assist anyone who wishes to gain a general impression of 
the present position of Empire trade. The Overseas Trade tables, 
for Australia, India and South Africa, give a total figure of import 
values, but do not say how the figures are made up, 7.e. how much 
comes from Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, and how 
much from outside. The total import figures for Canada and India 
are given in dollars and Jakhs respectively : translation of these sums 
into English pounds might cause slight inaccuracy, but it would 
certainly make comparison easier. 

On the other hand, for one who wishes to know the requirements 
of a particular part of the Empire for a particular commodity, this 
book will provide much detailed information, and many valuable 
suggestions for advertising and marketing British goods, which would 
be difficult to find elsewhere. R. F. HESKETH. 


61. India: Peace or War. By C.S. RANGA IYER. 1930. (London: 
Harrap. 8vo. 255 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE war, in Mr. Ranga Iyer’s title, is not the Gandhi cum Congress 
cum Swaraj party’s non-violent war of civil disobedience—that must 
collapse in the same way as the Mahatma’s campaign of 1921—and 
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for the Swaraj party and its leaders Mr. Iyer expresses the utmost 
contempt. The war that will be a real danger to the Government of 
India will be a war waged by the revolutionary firebrands of Young 
India—a war of bombs and pistols and terrorism. If this were true 
it would have to be supposed that the Government of India is so effete 
as to be unable to protect itself against violent crime, and so corrupt 
that it could not, if so challenged, rely with confidence on the support 
of public opinion for the measures which it might find necessary, 
not merely for self-defence but for maintenance of the conditions 
indispensable for the evolution of a self-governing India. A campaign 
of terrorism with incitements to mob violence and murder will gravely 
endanger the peace of India and may seriously. hinder and delay 
constitutional development, but will never achieve its purpose of 
subverting the Government of India. Meantime it may become clear 
that the Nationalist claim to exclusive control of India’s constitutional 
development cannot be harmonised with the claims and interests of the 
organised world community. The peace and prosperity of India and 
its 300 million inhabitants are more than the merely domestic concerns 
either of Indian nationals or even of the British Empire. Mr. Iyer’s 
book might with great advantage have been compressed to at least half 
its present bulk. The first part is a survey of the recent political and 
constitutional history of India and goes over ground which has alread: 
been fully covered by many recent writers. Part II, which deals wit 
the Native States, is marred by much exaggeration and prejudice and is 
.often inconsistent and self-contradictory. Mr. Iyer is entitled to credit 
for his courage and independence in breaking with the Swaraj party and 
deciding to follow the Viceroy’s lead as a convinced supporter of the 
principle of the Round Table Conference. F. G. PRATT. 


62. The Indian States and the Ruling Princes. By Sir SipNEY Low. 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library, No. 72.) 1930. (London: Benn. 
m. 8vo. 6d.) 


Tuis little book gives an excellent bird’s-eye view of the topography 
and history of the principal Indian States. It traces the development 
of the constitutional relations of the Princes with the Central Govern- 
ment, and shows how events have conspired to bring them from the 
obscure background of Indian politics into a central and pivotal 
position, so that their consent and co-operation are now indispensable 
for the development of any unified system of government. 

The book, as its title implies, is written much more from the point 
of view of the Princes and their contractual rights than of the subjects 
and their welfare—the description of the general level of internal 
administration is true only of a few rare and exceptional may 

RATT. 


63*. Caste in India. By Emme Senarr. Translated by Sir E. 
Denison Ross. 1930. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xxiv + 220 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Str DENISON Ross and his publishers deserve every credit for 
their efforts to bring to the notice and within the reach of English- 
speaking students the standard works of French scholarship on Eastern 
questions. M. Senart’s book is a brilliant exception to the all-but- 
universal fate of such works, that of rapidly falling out of date. Pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago, it revolutionised our ideas of caste, 
and it still remains unique and indispensable to all who wish to under- 
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stand the real nature and strength of this fundamental feature of 
Indian society. H. A. .R. GBs. 


NEw Booxs 


64*. ALEXANDER, H, G.: Narcotics in India and South Asia. 1930. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

65*. BoRNIER, J. MAGNAN DE: L’Empire Britannique ; son évolution 
politique et Constitutionnelle. 1930. (Paris: Albert Mechelinck. 
8vo. 304 pp. 45/7.) a A ’ 

66. DELLBRIDGE, JOHN: Revolution in India? 1930. (London: 
Morley and Mitchell Kennerley, Jr. 8vo. 56 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

67. DUMBELL, Percy H.: Loyal India: a Survey of Seventy Years, 
1858-1928. 1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. xxiii+243 pp. 12s.) 

68. GATTINEAU, HEINRICH: Verstadterung und Arbeiter-Herrschaft, 
Ergebnisse einer Kritischen Betrachtung der Australischen Ver- 
hiélinisse. 1929. (Berlin-Grunewald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag. 
8vo. xvi + 244 pp.) 

69. HoyLanp, J. S.: The Case for India. 1930. (London: Dent. 
8vo. vii+ 173 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

70*. KENNEDY, W. P. M.: Law and Custom in the Canadian Constitu- 
tion. Reprinted from The Round Table, December 1929. 
(London: Macmillan. 18 pp. Paper cover.) 

71*. KENNEDY, W. P. M.: Theories of Law and the Constitutional Law 
of the British Empire. An address read by invitation before the 
Canadian Bar Association, Quebec, September 6, 1929. 15 pp. 
Paper cover.) 

72*. KNOWLES, the late L.C. A. and KNow tes, C. M.: The Economic 
Development of the Overseas Empire. Vol. 11: Comparative View 
of Dominion Problems. Canada. 1930. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. xxii-+ 588 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

73. O'DONNELL, C. J.: The Irish Future, the Lordship of the World. 
1930. (London: Cecil Palmer. 8vo. 265 pp. 5s.) 

74*. ORR, JOHN: The Broken Pledge. 1930. (London: Williams and 
Norgate. Sm. 8vo. 135 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Mr. Orr believes British policy to have been traditionally generous, 
while French policy has been grasping and aggressive. In this short essa 
he reviews the facts on which this theory is based, and denounces Briti 
statesmen, in somewhat emotional style, for having been untrue to their 
traditions in and since the Treaty of Versailles. 

75*. PANIKKAR, K. N.: The Evolution of British Policy towards 
Indian States, 1774-1858. 1929. (Calcutta: S. K. Lahiri. 
8vo. II7 pp. 3s.) 

76. PRADHAN, R. G.: India’s Struggle for Swaraj. 1930. (Madras: 
Natesan & Co. 8vo. xi+ 3II pp. 4 rupees.) 


EUROPE 


77'*. In the Land of Communist Dictatorship. By ANATOLE V. BAIKA- 
LOFF. 1929. (London: Cape. 8vo. 285 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE most valuable part of this book is its great store of quotations 
from Soviet newspapers illustrating conditions among the working 
classes in Russia. They are put together for a very definite purpose : 
to show why the writer and other Socialists who. have fled from Bol- 
shevik Russia are so bitterly opposed to the Soviet régime. There is 
no need to doubt the accuracy of these extracts from Pravda, Trud, 
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and other Soviet journals; it is more a question whether they present 
a sufficiently complete or typical picture of working-class conditions. 
On the whole we feel that the examples cited represent conditions 
which, though perhaps occurring frequently, are by no means universal 
in Russia. 

When it comes to conclusions and generalisations, Monsieur Baikaloff 
is sometimes in error. He says: “It is a well-known fact that the 
real value of the Soviet currency is steadily declining.” This is not 
true; there have been movements both up and down, but the internal 
purchasing power of the rouble is higher now than it was in 1924. 
Again, he incorrectly assumes a little later that ‘ ‘ only the workers 
and the State officials can be requested to subscribe ” to Soviet loans. 
Very large sums are, in fact, contributed by State industrial and 
commercial undertakings. Moreover, his statement that Soviet official 
figures are not to be relied upon rather cuts the ground from under his 
own feet, as much of the interest of his book lies in the quotations 
from Soviet sources. The fact is that though Soviet official statistics 
need careful handling and criticism, they are on the whole accurate 
and of the greatest value to the serious student. J. H. PENson. 


77°%*. A History of Russia. By GEORGE VERNADSKY. 1929. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xix + 397 pp. 18s.) 


TuHIs is a sketch history of Russia from the earliest times to the 
present day, designed for the general reader. Its object is to give 
the Revolutions of 1917 and their consequences their true historical 
‘setting, and to trace the course of past centuries in such a way as to 
throw light upon the events of our own time. Over a third of the 
book is devoted to the years since the outbreak of war; nevertheless, 
as a history, it strikes a new and interesting line. It is a story of the 
life of the people—their political and economic institutions, their 
Church, their literature and their art. 

In Professor Vernadsky’s view Russia is largely Asiatic. The con- 
tinental boundary is an artificial one—‘“ there is only one Russia, 
Eurasian Russia.” Actually, however, the Russian peopie are and 
were a European people, a branch of the Indo-European family, as 
their language shows, profoundly differing from, though strongly 
influenced by the Mongolian tribes from the East, who ruled a large 
part of European Russia from the middle of the thirteenth to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. To the Mongolian influence Professor 
Vernadsky attributes the principle of autocracy that finds such an 
immensely important place in all Russian political institutions. 

Russia has indeed been ruled by a series of autocracies—the 
Mongols, the Moscow Tsardom, the Petersburg autocracy set up by 
Peter the Great, lastly the present régime. These phases all differed 
widely from one another. Even the capital city has changed with 
each new period—from Sarai on the Volga, the centre of the Golden 
Horde, to Moscow; then westward still to Petersburg; now back to 
Moscow again. It is remarkable, too, how many of the institutions 
which we are apt to regard as characteristic of old Russia belong 
primarily to one or other of these régimes alone. Even serfdom, as 
Professor Vernadsky points out, was of quite recent growth ; it belonged 
in the main to the Petersburg period. Previousl y the peasants were 
attached to the soil, but it was in the eighteenth century that they 


became the landowners’ property and could be sold, punished or 
exiled as he wished. 
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The immense gulf which has been created in our own time between 
Russia of to-day and of twenty years ago has, therefore, its analogies 
in the past. There is much in common between the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution and the momentous changes introduced by Peter the Great. 
It is true that the Soviet régime has yet to prove its stability, but one 
may doubt if the system of Peter the Great seemed more stable at 
the time of his death than the Soviet system does now, a decade after 
it came into being. 

The book closes with a brief summary of present economic problems. 
The great improvement in Soviet economy since the catastrophe of 
1918-20 is noted, and it is also made clear that by great efforts 1913 
production has been reached in many branches of industry and even 
exceeded in some. But agriculture remains a difficult and baffling 
problem. In the year since Professor Vernadsky wrote, the collective 
farm system has made great progress, but we have yet to find what 
its outcome will be as regards production. 

It must be added that the book is provided with an excellent 
bibliography. J. H. PENson. 


78*. Selections from Lenin. Vol. I, 1893-1904. Vol. II, 1904-14. 
1929. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 241; vii + 398 pp. 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d.) 

79*. An Illustrated History of the Russian Revolution. Vol. II. 1929. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 586 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE student of the Russian Revolution is faced at the outset with 
an embarras de choix with regard to material. So much has been 
written in late years on the political, social and economic aspects of 
the Revolution that it is difficult at first sight to see the wood for the 
trees. But no one seriously interested in the Revolution, whether as 
a political phenomenon or a social movement, can afford to ignore the 
volumes under review, for they contain the very essence of the great 
forces which were set in motion in 1917. 

What the Gospels are to the Christian Church, what the Koran is 
to the Moslem and the Talmud to the Jew, such are the writings of 
Lenin to the Russian Communist Party; and the roots of the schisms 
between Stalin and the Left and Right Oppositions are to be found in 
their interpretations of Lenin’s doctrines. 

The present selection from Lenin’s works, which will ultimately be 
completed in four volumes, contains the best of this classic of revolu- 
tionary literature. 

The first volume, covering the years 1893-1904; deals with Lenin’s 
struggle to weld the scattered Russian revolutionary forces into one 
well-organised fighting party. Beginning with his writings during 
his Siberian exile, it goes on, by means of selected leading articles from 
Iskra (the paper he founded at Munich in roor and later transferred 
to London) and of speeches which he delivered at secret conferences, 
to describe the fight which Lenin had to make for his party, its pro- 
gramme and organisation and its tactics. The volume ends with the 
split of the Social Democratic Party into the majority (Bolsheviks) 
led by Lenin and the Minority (Mensheviks), followers of Martov. 

The second volume deals with the Bolshevik Party in action during 
the period of revolution and industrial unrest which followed the 
Russo-Japanese War. Profiting by the failure of this attempt at 
revolution, Lenin set himself the task of reorganising the party and of 
combating the Mensheviks. One is struck at once by the forcefulness 
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of the directions which Lenin issued to his followers and is amazed at 
their concise clarity, particularly when it is remembered that their 
author was continually in flight from one refuge to another, escaping 
from Finland to Geneva, from Geneva to Paris, from Paris to London 
and back again to Geneva, always pursued by the long arm of the 
Ochrana. 

Of particular interest at the moment is the article written in 1909 
entitled ‘“‘ The Workers’ Party and Religion.” Lenin quotes Marx to 
the effect that ‘religion is the opium of the people,” and explains 
that “‘ Marxism regards all modern religions and churches, all religious 
organisations, as organs of bourgeois reaction serving to drug the mind 
of the working class and to perpetuate their exploitation.” Engels, 
however, says Lenin, describes war upon religion as “stupid,”’ and 
stated that ‘‘ it would be the best means of reviving religion and retard- 
ing its death.” Lenin declares himself to be in favour of a fight against 
religion, but such a struggle “‘ must be linked up with the concrete 
practical class movement directed towards eradicating the social roots 
of religion.” 

‘* A Marxist must be a materialist, that is, an enemy of religion, but from the 
materialist and dialectical standpoint, i.e. he must conceive the fight against 
religion not as an abstraction, not on the basis of pure theoretical atheism, equally 
applicable to all times and conditions, but concretely, on the basis of the class 


struggle which is actually going on and which will train and educate the masses 
better than anything else.” 


The extracts are well edited with explanatory notes and a number of 
Lenin’s original footnotes have been included. 


The first volume of the Illustrated History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion 1 ended with the abortive rising of July 1917. The present volume 
continues the history up to the Revolution of November 1917, the 
Red Terror, the Civil War, and concludes with the adoption of the 
New Economic Policy in 1921-22. It may be said to be an almost 
official publication, as it comprises eye-witness and personal accounts 
of the various events by those who played the principal réles in them, 
as well as a number of valuable documents. Contributors include 
Lenin, Bukharin, Stalin and Rykov. But it is eloquent of party 
politics in Russia that in neither volume is to be found an article by 
Trotsky, though, surprisingly enough, extracts from the writings of 
Kerensky are included. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


80. The Background of the Russian Revolution. By BARON A. MEYEN- 
DORFF. (Brown University, Colver Lectures.) 1928. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 8vo. xix+ 193 pp. $2.50.) 


Tuis is an interesting and valuable study of the various explana- 
tions which have been put forward to account for the present situation 
as a result of the Revolution in Russia. But the main purpose of 
the author is to give another explanation by way of correcting the 
tendency towards discrediting the Tsarist system and accepting too 
readily the theory of the Russian Communists about their own success 
in 1917. Baron Meyendorff points out that the Tsarist system at the 
end of the nineteenth century was not far behind the governmental 
systems of the European continent; that it was, in fact, a European- 
isation of Russia, and at the end of the period was generally accepted 
as the expression of national aspirations in Russia. . When it fell, the 

1 For review see Journal, September 1928, Vol. VII. p. 349. 
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desire for peace and bread, not the desire for a new form of government, 
was what destroyed it. Secondly, the Bolsheviks came into power 
because the Provisional Government underrated the desire for peace 
and overrated the value of phrases imported from the European 
tradition of democratic government: therefore the Bolsheviks won 
by the use of the popular disgust with the War, and built upon this 
disgust an elaborate theory of economic and social revolution. Even 
now the Soviet Government is like the Tsarist in being a European 
importation and also in being a “ leveller” of social inequalities. 
But, it is implied, the real Russia has not yet made any true expression 
of its own soul in the forms of government. Baron Meyendorff prob- 
ably would admit himself that his short study is a corrective rather 
than an alternative account of the facts. Obviously there is much to 
be added to his summary; but in the main the political analysis he 
gives is much more persuasive than most of the attacks upon or 
apologies for the Russian Revolution. After all, there are certain 
characteristic ‘“‘reactions”’ which can be understood to occur in 
political as well as economic issues; and the science of politics consists 
in explaining facts in terms that are intelligible. This Baron Meyen- 
dorff has done. C. DELISLE BuRNs. 


81. Pilsudski: Hero of Poland. By Rom Lanpav. Trans. by 


GEOFFREY DuNLoP. 1930. (London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 286 pp. 
18s.) 


THE translator describes M. Landau’s work as a “‘ romantic book 
about Poland,” and it is quite an apt, if somewhat general, description 
of this biography of the man who devoted his life to the liberation cf 
his country from Russian domination and to the reconstitution of a 
free and independent Poland. 

We are told of Pilsudski’s childhood and schooldays, his growing 
hatred of Russia and his early exile to Siberia; of his arrest as one of 
the leaders of the Polish Socialist Party, and his dramatic escape from 
a Russian fortress; of the organisation and exploits of the Polish Legion 
which fought under his command on the side of the Central Powers, 
his eventual defection from the latter and consequent detention in 
the fortress of Magdeburg, followed by another dramatic release on 
the decision of the German Government to allow him to answer the 
call of his country to assume its leadership; and lastly of his activities 
in the réle of the “ Grand Old Man” of Poland. At each stage we 
learn something of the prevailing conditions in Poland, and so get a 
good survey of the history of that country from the middle of last 
century to present times. Most of the leading personalities who 
concerned themselves with Polish affairs during this time make their 
appearance in this book. Paderewski has a chapter to himself in 
which the part he played in the rebuilding of Poland is outlined; and — 
needless to say President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and other prominent 
men come in for considerable comment. 

An outstanding feature of this book is the author’s portrayal of 
Pisudski’s innermost thoughts, and of those of several other leading 
personalities, on all the more important subjects discussed. The 
value of M. Landau’s work, therefore, is dependent on how well he 
really knows the men he writes about; and whether his pronounce- 
ments on their views and opinions are the result of first-hand informa- 
tion or merely of conjecture. As to this, we are assured that he had 
established a close connection with Poland’s leading characters and 
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that he had free access to the archives of the Polish Government. 
And it must be admitted that M. Landau does not allow his admira- 
tion for his hero to blind him to his faults. Thus, on p. 184 we are 
told that Pilsudski “was entirely devoid of respect for bourgeois 
morality, and could infringe any customary and acknowledged ethical 
code. He believed laws made for mediocrity and to have no applica- 
tion to himself. His country was the only law by which he was 
eternally bound and to which he was willing to sacrifice everything.” 
This is the explanation offered for the breach of faith over the Vilna 
affair! It is difficult to believe that a man like Pilsudski would 
deliberately sacrifice the honour of his country in exchange for some 
territorial gain, but Vilna and Upper Silesia would seem to prove 
M. Landau right. 

The translator has done his work well, but occasionally he has 
stressed the licence allowed to reproduce local colour, as when he 
depicts a German sergeant rushing into Pilsudski’s room in Magdeburg 
with a brochure in his hand and excitedly shouting, “ ’Ave yer seen 
it? ” and again when he describes the paper boys in Berlin shouting, 
“Habdication of the Emperur! Habdication!” But he succeeds 
in conveying to us a very good picture of M. Landau’s Pilsudski, Hero 
of Poland. H. F. P. PERcIvAL. 


82*. Fragments of a Political Diary. By J. M. BAERNREITHER. 
Edited and trans. by JosEPH REDLICH. 1930. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. xxxii + 322 pp. 16s.) 


THE Austrian Monarchy was governed to the last by a bureaucracy, 
with a fixed tradition of silence; while the Parliamentarians who felt 
themselves free to write had small influence on policy. The result is 
that hardly any country in the world is richer in works of political 
criticism; few are more barren of memoirs which reveal anything of 
the inner secrets of Government. 

Dr. Baernreither’s memoirs do not altogether break the rule that 
the most important things had to be left unsaid. For some years an 
official in the Ministry of Justice, and afterwards for many years a 
Deputy in the Bohemian Diet and the Reichsrat (first in the Lower 
House, then the Upper), he was, as Professor Redlich says in his 
admirable introduction, ‘‘ one of the few real hopes in Austrian public 
life.” He left his enduring mark in the intricate social questions in 
which he began by specialising. In domestic politics, as they centred 
round the German-Czech rivalry in Bohemia, he played a considerable 
part, without altering to any great degree their ultimate issue. But 
in that particular branch of semi-domestic, half-foreign policy in which 
he took most interest in his later years, and to which most of the 
present volume is devoted—the Southern Slav question—his advice, 
although always intelligent and well-informed, had no effect whatever. 
He says, of a conversation with Berchtold, that the latter’s replies 
“amount to nothing at all ... . in all probability he did not really 
hear what I said. . . . Gentlemen here, instead of being glad to have 
an outsider inform them on things that either confirm, complete or 
correct their official intelligence . . . envelop themselves in averted 
silence. Yes, if only there were anything hidden behind that facade 
of hauteur! Actually there is nothing behind it save the contempt 
of the professional for any man who insists on disturbing his calm, 
and a real uncertainty of judgment.” 

Given these circumstances this work could not be one of absolutely 
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first-class importance. The Austrian official archives probably contain 
nearly all the material on which Austro-Hungarian official policy was 
based. This does not, however, detract in any way from the excep- 
tional interest of Dr. Baernreither’s memoirs. If he was an outsider, 
he was an extremely shrewd and well-informed observer, who went to 
the source for his knowledge, repeatedly visiting Bosnia, Croatia and 
Serbia, and making himself thoroughly acquainted with local con- 


. ditions. As a picture of the Southern Slav problem, seen clearly and 


calmly, it is very valuable. There are, moreover, passages in which 
the writer ceases to be an outsider. He was well liked and trusted 
by the Southern Slavs and was asked on occasion to mediate with 
the official world. Thus we get in particular a valuable account of 
the efforts made by Serbian politicians to establish an Entente with 
Austria-Hungary, particularly in rg09. In 1913, after the outbreak 
of the second Balkan War, a Bulgarian correspondent, unfortunately 
not named, although he appears to have been a Cabinet Minister, 
reveals that “ the final operation, the attack on Serbia (i.e. the out- 
break of the second Balkan War), was undertaken on the express 
assumption that Conrad, according to his own promise, would cross 
the Save.”” There are many other passages which deserve to be read 
in close conjunction with the official documents, to which they supply, 
if not often a corrective, yet a most illuminating commentary. And 
the work as a whole is a brilliant and rather pathetic commentary on 
the way in which the Austrian governmental system wasted a wealth 
of intelligence and good-will among the public men of the monarchy. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


83*. Le Slesvig et la Paix, Janvier 1919-—Janvier 1920. By ANDRE 
TARDIEU, in collaboration with F. DE JESSEN. 1928. (Paris: 
Jules Meynial. Copenhagen and Flensborg: Slesvigsk Forlag. 
4to. xvi+ 393 pp. 50/7.) 

THIS weighty volume tells the story of the negotiations which 
ended with the transfer of North Schleswig, or, as it is often called, 
South Jutland, to Denmark. Its authors are the present French 
Prime Minister and the famous Danish historian of Schleswig, who 
had done so much to preserve the Danish nationalism during the 
period 1866-1918. The result is a mine of information on the negotia- 
tions and the political manceuvres which lay behind them; and the 
book abounds in texts of speeches, memoranda and diplomatic docu- 
ments, and extracts from the minutes and reports of the relative 
committees of the Peace Conference. In these respects and in its 
clarity and thoroughness it is wholly of the standard of excellence 
which might be taken for granted in a work bearing the weighty 
signature of M. Tardieu. 

The material thus published is probably unequalled both in quality 
and extent as regards any area dealt with by the Peace Conference 
of 1919. It may be doubted whether anyone but M. Tardieu would 
have been able to publish some of the records of conversations which 
are included. It is valuable not merely in relation to Schleswig, but 
throws sidelights on the methods of the peace negotiations, both 
official and unofficial, which can hardly be equalled in any volume yet 
issued. 

It does not detract from the value of the book that it is written in 
the form of a lamentation. The thread round which it is woven is 
the story of the struggle in which the writers were the protagonists 
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on the beaten side and the Zahle Cabinet in Copenhagen was their 
victorious opponent. The writers are indeed perpetually regretting 
what might have been: they would have liked to see North Schleswig 
treated in a similar way to Alsace. They would have liked to see 
Flensburg added to it, and the Kiel Canal neutralised. For weeks 
and months in Paris the writers had upheld and fought for these 
contentions; and were beaten. In this account of the proceedings, 
which was first published, in Danish only, in June 1926, they let off 
their steam. Its pressure must have been high, but its escape can do 
no harm; for none of the boundaries fixed at the Peace Conference 
could be more obviously satisfactory than that which was fixed between 
Denmark and Germany by the process which the writers describe. 
F.'B. BourpDILion. 


84*. Stvesemann. By RUDOLF OLDEN. Trans. by R. T. CLARK. 1930. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. ix + 226 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


HERR OLDEN has done a valuable service in giving us a very 
readable biography of Herr Stresemann at so appropriate a moment. 
He draws a series of intimate and sympathetic pictures: first the 
young Berlin student writing his doctor’s thesis on the subject of his 
father’s own business, the bottled-beer industry; then the new recruit 
to the National Liberal Party calling out for more vision in politics, 
becoming in 1907, at the age of twenty-eight, the Benjamin of the 
Reichstag, and rising in a few years to be chief lieutenant to the 
great Bassermann, whom he succeeded as leader of the party in 1917. 
‘An imperialist of the first water, Stresemann gave his unswerving 
loyalty to the Army Chiefs during the War, he became known as 
“ Ludendorff’s Young Man,” and perhaps the greatest blow he received 
during his political life was the announcement by the High Command 
that an armistice must be asked for. 

During the welter of party reorganisation which followed the 
Revolution of 1918, Stresemann’s political fortunes touched bottom. 
His devotion to Ludendorff and Hindenburg had made his name 
anathema to former comrades of the Liberal Left, and yet, monarchist 
though he was, he could not support the Nationalist policy of the 
Right. His. tiny party, the German People’s Party, entered the 
Weimar Assembly with but twenty-one members and a negative 
policy. The curious indecision of Stresemann’s mind at this time 
may be illustrated by the fact that while he forbade his followers to 
co-operate in the Kapp Putsch, he condemned the general strike by 
means of which Ebert saved the republic. 

This period of uncertainty lasted until 1922, and then, in a chapter 
headed, appropriately enough, ‘‘ Damascus,” Herr Olden describes 
the change of mental outlook, the transformation of a somewhat 
cynical observer into the man of action who became the leader of the 
nation and one of the great Europeans of his time. Stresemann 
became Chancellor and Foreign Minister in 1923, and, though his 
ministry lasted only four months, he remained at the Wilhelmstrasse 
until his death six years later. Brief though his ministry was, it is of 
vital importance in the post-War history of Germany, since it marks 
the termination of negative obstinacy in the matter of reparations 
and the beginning of the period of constructive negotiation. In 
declaring the cessation of passive resistance in the Ruhr, Stresemann 
took the first step along the road on which the great milestones were 
the Dawes Plan, the Locarno Agreement, the entry of Germany into 
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the League, the Kellogg Pact, the Young Plan, and the Hague Agree- 
ment, the final conclusion of which, the crowning achievement of his 
career, he did not live to see. 

Herr Olden writes with a graphic touch and as a confessed admirer 
of his subject, but this does not lead him into blind, unreasoning 
adulation. He is as impartial with his criticism as with his praise, 
though, in his anxiety to give full credit to Stresemann for the origin 
of the Locarno proposals, he is perhaps not quite fair to the previous 
offer of Dr. Cuno. The description of the final years during which 
Stresemann, never a strong man, fought a brave but losing battle 
against illness, is the record of a very courageous, an almost super- 
human effort. Certain errors, such as the omission of Italy among 
the original signatories of the Kellogg Pact (p. 206) and of the date of 
the month of Stresemann’s death (p. 217) should be corrected in future 
editions. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


85. The Future of the German Empire. By GENERAL VON SEEKT. 
Trans. by OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 1930. (London: Thornton Butter- 
worth. 8vo. 188 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


IF a mere reader may dare disagree with the considered opinion of 
a publisher, as promulgated on the dust-cover, General von Seekt 
does not reveal himself in these pages as either particularly original or 
particularly profound. This is pretty simple, soldierly stuff. The 
General wants a good, strong Prussia dominating the rest of Germany, 
and a good, strong Germany able to make effective Machtpolittk. 
And, naturally, he wants the Polish Corridor back, formal repudiation 
of the “‘ War-guilt Lie,” and other well-known objectives. The book 
is not, however, chiefly concerned with foreign politics, but with 
domestic, and centres round one single problem: the limits of State 
interference. Here General von Seekt holds strong views, which seem 
to be coloured mainly by his dislike of Socialism; for while he has 
powerful things to say against overgrown bureaucracy, too much 
molly-coddling, and the like, and speaks also with scanty respect of 
Parliament, he does not mind assigning to the State some not un- 
important functions : 

“‘ The State must supervise the adaptability of industry in peace time for its 
task in war. The material armaments of a country to-day do not consist in the 
accumulation of ready-made munitions, but in the preparation for their pro- 


duction. Hence follows the necessity for the supervision of the raw material in 
hand and required.” 


Utterances of this sort impart a pleasantly Churchillian flavour to 
some of the General’s pages, and are not without their importance, in 
view of their author’s position. Except, however, where it conduces 
to what he calls “ the genuine healthy militarism,” General von Seekt 
seems to distrust State control. 

It is possible, indeed, that the reviewer has failed to grasp the 
significance of quite all the ideas expounded in this book; for whether 
owing to the General’s soldierly contempt for what he calls “ Schreib- 
wesen,” or whether through fault of the translator, who has been 
obviously and confessedly in difficulties, a considerable proportion of 
the sentences are quite unintelligible. The following is an example : 

“‘ The ‘ Man in Blue,’ as in more easy-going days they used to give vent to 
their dislike of their kindly police in Berlin, may be a venial weakness in the 


street; in the editorial chair it is an unconscionable attempt to lower the 
authority of the State.” 
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This extreme verbal obscurity is one reason why one can lay down 
this book without any clear idea of how its contents are to be related 
to its title—a confusion much deepened by the introduction and the 
foreword to the English edition. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


86*. Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. By D. A. LowrIz. 1930. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. viii + 
208 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lowrie writes in a vein of unadulterated hero-worship; his 
attitude, and even his treatment of his sources, are quite uncritical. 
Regarded, however, rather as a romantic story than a serious work, 
this little book constitutes a picturesque piece of writing which should 
prove acceptable to the young people for whom it:seems to be intended. 


87. The Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By Kart TscHUPPIK. Trans. 
by Eric Sutton. 1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. 204 pp. 
12s.) 


THE story of the Empress Elizabeth has often been told before, 
and Herr Tschuppik does not add very much to earlier narratives. 
His work is, however, extremely readable, giving a vivid and sympa- 
thetic picture of his heroine without excessive sentimentality. The 
translation is good, the make-up attractive, and there are some beautiful 
illustrations. 


88*. Date a Cesare: La Politica religiosa di Mussolini con documenti 
inediti. By MARIO MIssIROLI. 1929. (Rome: Libreria del 
Littorio. 8vo. 459 pp.; paper cover. L. 20.) 


THE opening sentences of Signor Missiroli’s preface describe both 
the aim and the scope of his book. It is not, he says, very ambitious, 
“it only aspires to be useful, to give an accurate, clear and wherever 
possible exhaustive account of what was written and said in Italy 
during the five months which elapsed between the signature and 
ratification of the Lateran Agreements.” Signor Missiroli is, how- 
ever, rather better than his word, and from the point of view of foreign 
readers one of his most interesting chapters is that in which he deals 
with the reactions of the Press in other countries in the days following 
the announcement of the Treaty and the Concordat; he also describes 
briefly the curious episode of the intervention of the German deputy 
Erzberger, who in 1915 drafted a plan for the solution of the Roman 
question. Otherwise Signor Missiroli follows the lines which he laid 
down for himself and provides a very remarkable review of the polemics 
which raged during those months. This he does by means of copious 
psn from speeches and articles, with, of course, the Pope and 

ignor Mussolini as the protagonists; there is no doubt that he 
regards the latter as infallible on all occasions. 

The real struggle existed and exists on the question of education ; 
how far shall Church and State control the schools and the Universities ? 
One of the longest chapters is devoted to extracts from the speeches 
which were delivered at the Philosophical Congress held in Rome 
during this period. Here Signor Gentile and the representatives of 
the University of the Sacro Cuore re-fought the age-long battle. 

Signor Missiroli writes as a convinced Fascist, but he does endeavour 
to represent his opponents’ case fairly, though at intervals he shows 
a desire “‘ not to let them have the best of it,”” and his book has been 
placed on the Index. 
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It is a pity that he has not added the actual texts of the Treaty 
and the Concordat, as they are so necessary for the understanding of 
the whole subject. MURIEL CURREY. 


89. The Keystone of Fascism. By C.M.CRESSWELL. 1929. (London: 
Besant. 8vo. xii + 336 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Miss CLARENCE CRESSWELL has made deep research into the 
history of Fascismo, and the results gained have left her an ardent 
supporter of the cause. She writes, therefore, from a decided point of 
view, but with an intimate knowledge of her subject. 

Those who are already informed on the subject of Fascismo will 
find little new in the book, but, as a starting-point, or for one who 
wishes to master the salient facts in a brief space of time, it is of value. 

Miss Cresswell includes a number of sidelights on Signor Mussolini’s 
early life. It is, for instance, interesting to know that, before the War, 
he had been eleven times in prison; that, as a result, he is said to 
cherish a dislike for enclosed places and that, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment, he wrote a life of John Huss. There are interesting 
chapters on Party Organisation, on Municipal Reform and on the 
Corporative State. Too little attention is given to foreign affairs. 

J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


90. Spain: Yesterday and To-morrow. By HENRY BAERLEIN. 1930. 
(London: Herbert Jenkins. 8vo. x -+ 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author has written a travel book for the pleasure of the intelli- 
gent tourist rather than for the profit of the serious student. Dealing 
with a few of the better-known towns in Spain, he selects the more 
romantic passages of their history and describes the more popular 
of their monuments and art treasures. The matter is seasoned with 
personal adventures and conversations by the wayside. A pleasant 
style and an absence of criticism make the book easy reading. 


NEw Books 

g1*. BLEULER, Dr. WERNER: Siudien wiber Aussenhandel und 
Handelspolitik der Schweiz. 1929. (Ziirich: Schulthess. 8vo. 
viii + 170 pp. Rm. 5.) 

92*. BURCKHARDT, WALTHER (ed.): Schweizerisches Bundesrecht : 
Staats- und verwaltungsrechtliche Praxis des Bundesrates und der 
Bundesversammlung seit 1903. Vol.I. 1930. (Frauenfeld: 
Huber. 8vo. xvi-+ 830 pp. Rm. 16.) 

93*. — ANDRE: Tyrol. 1930. (Paris: Grasset. 8vo. 204 pp. 
12 fr. 

94. tO GEORGES: The Grandeur and Misery of Victory. 
1930. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 340pp. 2Is.) 

95. DELEvsky, J.: Les Antimonies Soctalistes et l’Evolution du 
a Frangaise. 1930. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 529 pp. 
70 fr. 

96*. DicBy, MARGARET: Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia. 
1930. (London: Routledge. 8vo. vi-+ 96pp. 3s.) 

This useful study is the result of a tour in Czeckoslovakia in the summer 
of 1929 and was first printed in the Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 
1930. 

97*. DOUILLET, JOSEPH: Moscow Unmasked, a Record of Nine Years’ 
Work and Observation in Soviet Russia. 1930. (London: The 
Pilot Press. 8vo. xv -+ 223 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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98*. FEILER, ARTHUR: Das Experiment des Bolschewismus. 1929. 
(Frankfurt : Frankfurter Societats-Druckerei. 8vo. 270 pp. 
Rm. 6.50.) 

99. GLASGOW, GEORGE: Continental Statesmen. 1930. (London: 
Bles. 8vo. xv + 237 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

100. GUERIN, THoMAS: Caps and Crowns of Europe. 1929. (New 
York: Loyis Carrier. 8vo. 290 pp. I5s.) 

1or*. HELD, Dr. HEINRICH: Das preussisch-deutsche Problem. 1929. 
(Munich, etc.: J. Schweitzer. 8vo. 36 pp. Rm. 1.20.) 

102*. JEVENOIS, PEDRO: El Tunel Submarino del Estrecho de Gibraltar. 
1927. (Marid: Editorial Volundad. 8vo. 396 pp. 20 psts.) 

103*. KOHLER, HEmnricH: Von der Landwirtschaft in Siid-Ungarn. 
1930. (Stuttgart: Ausland u. Heimat Verlags-Aktiengesell- 
schaft. 8vo. Illus. roopp. Rm. 3.) 

104*. MADARIAGA, S. DE: Spain. 1930. (London: Benn. 8vo. 
507 pp. 21s.) 

105. MARTET, JEAN: Le Silence de M. Clemenceau. (316 pp. 15 fr.) 

106. —— M. Clemenceau peint par lui-méme. (316 pp. 15/7.) 

107. aa Tigre. 1930. (Paris: Albin Michel. 8vo. 317 pp. 
15 fr. 

r08*. Beaters, Davip: The Land and the Peasant in Rumania: 
The War and Agrarian Reform, 1917-21. (Economic and Social 
History of the World War Series, published by Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace.) 1930. (New Haven, Conn. : 
Yale University Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. xxxiv + 
627 pp. 20s.) 

109. Morrison, HENRY: The French Constitution. 1930. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

r10. “ PERTINAX”: Le Partage de Rome. 1930. (Paris: Grasset. 
8vo. 310 pp. 12/7.) 

III*, RAUSCHNING, DR. HERMANN: Die Entdeutschung Westpreussens 
und Posens. 1930. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 405 pp.) 

112*. RAVARD, RoGER: Le Danube Maritime et Le Port de Galaiz. 
1929. (Paris: Ernest Sagot. 8vo. 218 pp. 40/7.) 

113*. REvT-NICOLUsSI, Dr. Epuarp : Das altisterreichische Nationali- 
tétenrecht in Welschtirol. 1930. (Innsbruck: Universitats-Ver- 
lag Wagner. 8vo. r08pp. Rm. 4.50.) 

114*, 115*. RUHLMANN, Dr. (ed.): Das Schulrecht der Europaischen 
Minderheiten. I. ‘Polnisch-Oberschlesien, by Dr. Kurt Juncker- 
storff. 184 pp. Rm. 5.60. II. Eupen-Malmedy, by Dr. Gott- 
fried Fittbogen. 158 pp. Rm.6.40. (Berlin: Reimer Hobbing. 
Sm. 8vo.) 

r16*. SABELLI, Luca DEI: Nazioni e Minoranze Etniche. 2, vols. 
1930. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 8vo. 302, 236 pp. lire 27.) 

117*. TOWNSEND, MARY EvELYN: The Rise and Fall of Germany's 
Colonial Empire, 1884-1918. 1930. (New York: Macmillan 
8vo. 424 pp. 21s.) 

118*. Turati1, AuGusTo: A Revolution and its Leader. Foreword by 
B. Mussouint. 1930. (London: Alexander-Ouseley. 8vo. 
205 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

119*. VILLARI, Luici: The Expansion of Italy. 1930. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 290 pp. Maps. 15s.) 

120*. Yucorr, A.: Economic Trends in Soviet Russia. Translated by 
EpEN and CEDAR PAUL. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 349 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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NEAR EAST 


121. An International Drama. By HENRY MorGENTHAU (late American 
Ambassador at Constantinople). 1930. (London: Jarrolds. 
8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 


Mr. MORGENTHAU’S book is interesting and important from two 
standpoints—its subject and its author. The refugee problem in 
Greece entailed the absorption of 1,400,000 new arrivals from Turkey 
and to a far lesser extent from Bulgaria, and it means that about 
22 per cent. of the total present population of Greece has come into 
that country since the War. Any first-hand story of the consequent 
difficulties, now for the most part successfully overcome, would be 
useful. But, besides this, the present author is a big man with big 
ideas. Mr. Morgenthau was American Ambassador in Constantinople 
from 1913 to 1916, when he saw Turkey in one of the most interesting 
phases of her twentieth-century history, he understands the East as 
very few Westerners do, and just over six years ago he became the 
first Chairman of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission. 

An International Drama is worthy of detailed atteition for a 
variety of reasons. After referring to earlier historical developments 
pertinent to the story, Mr. Morgenthau deals with the refugee question 
and with the measures taken to tackle it. Tens of thousands of 
people arrived absolutely destitute; they had to be provided with 
all the necessities of life, and sickness was prevalent everywhere. 
Some of the initial and unofficial work had been done by the Refugee 
Treasury Fund, but Mr. Morgenthau’s Commission, set up by the 
League of Nations in 1923, has been almost entirely responsible for 
the construction of the well-planned, red-tiled, neat villages or city 
suburbs, now quite common in Greece, for the establishment of a 
number of new industries, such as carpet-making, and for getting a 
large agricultural population back to the land. 

Like most Americans, the author is clearly a republican and not 
a royalist, but, in this case, his primary interest was political and 
financial stability, which stability was urgent in order to raise the 
refugee loan of £10,000,000. In the acute question of a monarchy 
or of a republic, therefore, Mr. Morgenthau not only favoured the 
latter system of government, but he disagreed with the earlier policy 
of M. Venizélos, and worked more or less openly for the immediate 
establishment of a republic without waiting for this to be formally 
accepted by the entire electorate. The author played a prominent 
part in realising this object, and his book contains a good deal which 
is new upon the subject. 

Mr. Morgenthau gives details about his difficulties in persuading 
the League of Nations, the Bank of England and the British Treasury 
that the loan was not only a humanitarian, but also a sound business 
proposition. Furthermore, he provides numerous and fresh pen pictures 
and descriptions of those with whom he was brought into contact. 
Mr. Lloyd George, when Premier, told him that his servants in Downing 
Street were Welsh, that none of them spoke a word of English, and 
that therefore there could be no leakages of news owing to domestic 
indiscretion. Lord Cecil seemed to the author perfectly to embody 
British statecraft, Mr. Montague Norman is a fine type of British busi- 
ness builder, and few men are so well worth knowing as M. Venizélos. 

In short, Mr. Morgenthau’s book is equally attractive to the 
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student and to the everyday reader and will remain the classic upon its 
subject. 


H. CHARLES Woops. 


NEw Booxs 


122*. HoLMEsS, JOHN HAYNES: Palestine To-day and To-morrow. 
1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xili-+ 271 pp. 10s.) 


AFRICA 


123*. Africa and some World Problems: including the Rhodes Memorial 
Lectures delivered in Michaelmas Term, 1929. By GENERAL 
J. C. Smuts. 1930. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 184 pp. 

6d 


7s. 6d.) 

124*. White and Black in Africa: a critical examination of the Rhodes 
Lectures of General Smuts. By J. H. OLDHAM. 1930. (London: 
Longmans, Green. Sm. 8vo. 74 pp.; paper cover. 2s.) 


WHEN General Smuts speaks the world listens, and when he speaks 
of African affairs the world listens with closer attention. 

The text which he has taken in his addresses relating to Africa is, 
“ For better or worse the old Africa is gone, and the white races must 
face the new situation which they have themselves created in this 

continent.” 
In all General Smuts’ discussions, whether of world or African 
problems, there is introduced a breath of vital reality which is both 
stimulating and arresting, but, and it is an important “but,” one 
cannot help observing that the perspective of his African pictures is 
affected by the fact that they are largely drawn from a South African 
view-point. 

Shortly, he argues that without white settlement and white employ- 
ment there is no hope for native advancement, and that therefore our 
policy should be directed to the extension and linking-up of white 
settlements along the backbone of East Central Africa, thus laying 
the foundation of a future new self-governing White Dominion, which 
shall form a steel framework to hold the black and white races together, 
but with internal segregation between them. General Smuts does not 
close his eyes to the difficulties ahead, but he attaches such weight to 
the overriding importance of white settlement that he calls in aid 
(p. 43) an extract from the report of the Hilton Young Commission 
to prove that “ the easiest, most natural and obvious way to civilise 
the African native is to give him decent white employment.” 

Now, Mr. Oldham, who was a member of the Hilton Young Com- 
mission, finding himself “in acute disagreement with General Smuts 
on certain questions of fundamental importance,” has written his 
pamphlet criticising the inferences drawn by General Smuts from the 
theory of the supreme importance to the native of white settlement, 
the possibility of a white settlement such as that which General Smuts 
envisages, and the doubtful advantages of complete segregation of the 
races even if it were possible in practice. 

Mr. Oldham’s point of view may be best illustrated by the two 
following statements: ‘‘ We have to make up our minds whether 
we are to regard the peoples of Africa primarily as instruments of 
our own advantage or as ends in themselves.” And again: “In the 
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intercourse of white and black in Africa it is not simply a question of 
what will happen to the African. A question of at least equal import- 
ance is what will happen to white civilisation.” 

The issues are clearly joined, and anyone who has read General 
Smuts’ lectures should, if he wishes to comprehend what is at stake, 
also read Mr. Oldham’s critical examination of them. 

R. W. HamILton. 


125. The South and East African Year Book and Guide for 1930. 30th 
Issue. Edited by A. SAMLER Brown and G. Gorpon Brown. 
1930. (London: Sampson Low and Marston. 8vo. Iv+ 
I5I pp.; maps. 7s. 6d.) 


APART from the general information contained in this established 
book of reference, various classes of visitors to South and East Africa 
will find a multitude of facts set out which will be useful to them 
whether they are merely tourists, or motorists, or sportsmen in search 
of game, or invalids in search of health. 

ot the least useful part of the book is the set of maps, to which 
have been added plans of the more important harbours. 

A new feature is a bibliography of recent literature relating to the 
countries mentioned, which includes a reference to articles in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. R. W. HAMILTON. 


126*. The Economic Aspects of Native Segregation in South Africa. 
By Joun Kirk. With a Foreword by Dr. C. T. Loram, Member 
of South African Native Affairs Commission. 1929. (London: 
P. S. King. Sm. 8vo. ix+ 148 pp. 6s.) 


Tus useful little book discusses the segregation solution of the 
native problem in South Africa. At times the style is a little obscure. 
Such sentences as “ there is not only to be taken into account his 
cheapness, but his physical strength and endurance,” do not help to 
elucidate a complicated economic argument. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting chapter is that in which the author argues that reserves, under 
present circumstances, are not a safeguard of native wages, but tend 
to keep them down and so, in some measure, to subsidise the white 
employers. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


127*. A Few Words on the Anglo-Egyptian Settlement. By ABBAS 
Hitmi II. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 105 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


THESE short notes, which deal with the Sudan, the position of the 
Suez Canal in relation to an Anglo-Egyptian Alliance, the capitulations, 
minorities, and the Egyptian constitution, are essentially for Egyptian 
consumption. They explain, in the view of the ex-Khedive, certain 
factors which should be realised by the Egyptian people, and contain 
an exhortation to take advantage of the present opportunity to con- 
clude an alliance with Great Britain. E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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FAR EAST 


128*. The China Year Book, 1929-30. Edited by H. G. W. Woop- 
HEAD. 1930. (London: Simpkin Marshall. 8vo. xxiii + 1266 
Pp. 42s.) 


THE China Year Book for 1929-30 maintains and perhaps even 
surpasses the high standard of its predecessors. The period covered 
has been a time of great political activity accompanied by much 
reorganisation in every branch of the national life, and this is fully 
reflected in a large mass of new and interesting material. The admir- 
able chapters on Currency and Banking and on Finance bear witness 
to the wonderful efforts of Mr. T. V. Soong to grapple with a heart- 
breaking problem. The diagram on p. 656 showing that 92 per cent. 
of China’s revenue is still wasted on military expenditure is a vivid 
illustration of the reason why Mr. Soong, for all his devotion and 
splendid abilities, has so far failed to set China’s house in order. No 
mention is made of the opening of a branch of the Bank of China in 
London, which is surely a significant development. As might be 
expected, political reconstruction went hand in hand with much 
energetic reorganisation in the sphere of education. The interesting 
article by Dr. Maxwell in Chapter XII on Missionary Medical Work 
during the troublous times of 1928 should be read in connection with 
Chapter XIII on Education. 

As usual, a vast number of important documents are reprinted in 
full. Among the more noteworthy, in addition to those in the chapters 
referred to above, are the new Import Tariff of February 1, 1929, the 
Organic Law of October 1928 and subsidiary legislation, the tariff 
autonomy treaties and exchange of notes, the negotiations over the 
Tsinan incident, the Nanking incident, the Provisional Court (up to 
July 3, 1929), extraterritoriality (up to September 7, 1929), and the 
documents relating to the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute (up to 
October 1929). The chapter on Public. Justice contains a valuable 
list of the laws, ancient, recent and modern, now in force in China. 
Though “not uniformly applied throughout the country .. . they 
constitute a marked advance along the path of legal reform.” The 
chapter on Products contains much information of vital interest to 
our merchants if they would only study it. The chapters on Labour 
and the Kuomintang by Mr. Sokolsky are as usual well informed and 
well documented. The latter is a continuation of the corresponding 
chapter in the Year Book for 1928. In the former chapter it may 
be noted that Mr. Sokolsky appears to have changed his previous 
opinion and now thinks that “ the masses have become keenly class 
conscious.” The increasing importance of the part played by Chinese 
women in the labour movement is a significant and interesting pheno- 
menon that observers have noted in other spheres as well. The strikes 
in 1928-9 were rarer than in the previous period and generally economic 
in character. The postal strike in October 1928 was, exceptionally, 
a political strike, and the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang reproved the workers for showing class consciousness, “‘ thus 
breaking the harmony of society to their own detriment.” 

Mr. Woodhead is to be congratulated on having once more accom- 
plished a task that would have seemed impossible had it not been 
actually repeated regularly every year. 
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129*. The Chinese Revolution: a Phase in the Regeneration of a World 
Power. By ArtHuR N. Hotcomse, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. 1930. (Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 8vo. xiii+ 399 pp. $4. 18s. 6d.) 


THE learned author of this valuable treatise has set himself the 
task of investigating the problem of China, which he sums up in the 
question: ‘‘ Are the Chinese capable of building a modern State and 
governing themselves so as to secure both order and progress?” He 
leaves us in no doubt as to the answer. The Chinese, he thinks, are 
endowed with a high degree of political capacity, in proof of which 
he points to the old scholastic Empire which gave China good govern- 
ment for many hundred years, thus justifying its inclusion among 
the “institutions which rank as great achievements of mankind.” 
The revolutionary politics of Sun Yat-sen are fundamentally sound 
and “‘a source of strength to the revolutionary movement and to 
the political system which that movement has created”; the dictator- 
ship of the Kuomintang is likely to prove durable, but even if the 
present régime—the Centre faction in control at Nanking—fail to 
solve the difficult problems that lie ahead, it is possible that there 
may be no peace in China until a “ strong man ”’ is found to become 
Emperor once more, or until the country is irreparably broken into 
pieces, but Mr. Holcombe does not think that this will happen. The 
revolution has already accomplished much. Sun Yat-sen has given 
it foundations which cannot be destroyed and a vitality which is not 
dependent on any one leader or group of leaders. If the men at the 
head of the present political system fail, it is much more probable 
that “the movement which gives the system its significance would 
remain and would produce other men to take over the leadership and 
carry on the work of reconstruction.” 

These conclusions will be challenged by certain close observers of 
Chinese affairs who, not without justification, take a pessimistic view 
of the Chinese situation, but it is doubtful whether any of Mr. Hol- 
combe’s critics will have been able, like him, to bring a trained mind 
to the study of Sun Yat-sen’s political philosophy. Sun Yat-sen 
expounded his theories with a certain naive simplicity and a complete 
ignorance of many simple facts in economics which make it easy to 
dismiss them with a smile of ridicule, but it is wiser to study them 
as Mr. Holcombe has, with sympathy and understanding. The 
historical sections of the book are somewhat inaccurate, but Chapters 
V, FX and X in particular will be found an invaluable guide to the 
political principles on which the new government in China is founded, 
and which are accepted by every political faction, whether or not 
opposed to the Nanking government and to the form and character 
of the Nanking political system, The appendices contain reprints of 
many important documents referred to in the text. 


NEw Books 


130*. BROWN, ARTHUR J.: Japan in the World of To-day. 1930. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 322 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
131*. CHENG, Minc-Ju: The Influence of Communications, Internal 
and External, upon the Economic Future of China. 1930. 

(London: Routledge. 8vo. xiii+ 173 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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LATIN AMERICA 


132. Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-50: a Study of 
French, British and American Policy in Relation to the Dictator Juan 
Manuel Rosas. By Joun F. Capy, Associate Professor of History, 
Marshall College. 1929. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiv + 296 
pp. $4. 17s.) 

In this pleasantly written and admirably documented volume, 
Professor Cady supplies an adequate narrative of one of the most 
interesting episodes in the early history of the Argentine nation. A 
peculiar significance attaches to the quarrel between Juan Manuel 
Rosas and two European Powers, or, more accurately, to his quarrel 
with France and to the period during which his relations with Great 
Britain were strained. It would be an error to ascribe the attitude 
adopted by the Dictator either to irritation aroused by the arrogant 
bearing of such men as Roger, or to a belief that he might so con- 
solidate his own position, or even to a desire to bring Uruguay and 
Paraguay under the control of Buenos Aires. It would be an equal 
error to suppose that France was primarily concerned for the welfare 
of her nationals in the Argentine or that the independence of Monte- 
video was the cardinal point at issue. Even the question of the free 
navigation of the Parana, commercially important as that question 
was, has only a secondary importance. The real problem was at once 
. deeper and of more general and permanent import. 

Spanish America had freed herself from political union with Spain ; 
the new republics had been accorded recognition. That recognition, 
however, was in reality no more than formal. In the eyes of Europe 
the republics were something less than fully independent states; they 
were to be kept in a condition of tutelage. When Brent asserted 
that the question was whether the River Plate countries should be 
ruled by European Powers ‘“‘ under a commercial vassalage certainly, 
or perhaps by such a rule as India, Barbary and Greece,” he was not 
very far from the truth. Had Rosas not resisted France, he would 
in effect have accepted the doctrine that his country was a species of 
vassal state; he would have in effect admitted that the same was 
true of all Spanish America, and that the War of Liberation had 
achieved no more than the substitution, for political union with 
Spain, of the hegemony of some European Power or Powers. .Rosas 
did resist, and thereby asserted the right of all Spanish America to 
order its own destiny. 

At that time the United States was disposed to hold aloof from 
the affairs of South America. President Tyler limited the application 
of the Monroe Doctrine to the continent north of Panama; Washington 
was far less concerned than London when it was believed that the 
French proposed to convert the Oriental Republic into a colony. 
Professor Cady justly remarks of Rosas that “ none contributed more 
than he to the establishment of the American policy in Argentina ” ; 
it was the contention of the Dictator that his country must be regarded 
as free and independent by all the world. His position is that of the 
Argentine to-day; it is from Buenos Aires that there comes the most 
vigorous protest against that which, rightly or wrongly, is regarded 
in Spanish America as a North American attempt to establish a species 
of tutelage over the other republics of the continent, to play in the 
twentieth century that part which France attempted to play in the 
nineteenth century. CECIL JANE. 








